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OUR OWN APIARY. 


SIX HIVES KNOCKED OVER BY A RUNAWAY HORSE; 
LATEST SPECIAL FROM THE SCENE OF ACTION, 


OV. 6.—This afternoon, about 1:30 Pp. M., the 
new horse, “ Megg”’ (the one that fills Nan- 
cy's place), while on the outskirts of the api- 
ary took fright and started to run. Wheel- 
ing abruptly about, she upset the wagon, 

precipitating Messrs. Weed and Somers violently to 
the ground. Neither, however, were hurt. Kick- 
ing furiously, she dragged the wagon half through 
one of the apiaries, knocking over grapevines and 
hives with a vengeance that was calculated to clear 
the track of obstructions of any kind whatever. 
The wagon becoming wedged among the hives and 
grapevine trellises, she commenced kicking again, 
until she had freed herself; but the thills still clung 
to her as she dashed on. At this juncture I leisure- 
ly made my way to the hives, for I am notoriously 
slow sometimes. The horse was rapidly escaping 
up the road, while her pursuer, having picked him- 
self up, was laboriously plodding after. Meantime 
the apiarist, who evidently did not relish this situa- 
tion, was doing his best to set things right side up, 
screwing his face, as he did so, in a manner that be- 
tokened pain, while with quick jerks he rubbed 
from his hands the stings which 
THE INFURIATED BEES 

were inflicting. I soon was there with veil and 
smoker; and not long after, the hives were at least 
right side up. One was turned completely upside 
down, and the other five were either thrown upon 
the sides or pretty badly jammed, to say nothing of 
broken frames. The colonies had already been 





packed for winter. After the mishap there was a 
mixture of combs, chaff, and bees—the latter, of 
course, boiling out like mad hornets. 

Nov. 10.—The hives are all put to rights now; the 
wagon is repaired, and Megg, apparently uninjured, 
draws the market wagon as before. 

Moral.—Be careful with high-spirited horses near 
the apiary. 

LOOK OUT FOR SMALL BOYS. 

Once or twice we have been annoyed by having 
the slates displaced, upon which the record of the 
hives was kept. A little investigation showed thata 

SMALL BOY 
bearing the name of “Huber” had been there. 
Even at this early age he manifests quite a fondness 
for busying himself among the hives. Whenever 
he is missing, and the accustomed racket has be- 
come lulled, we invariably suspect mischief; so in 
this case. He thought it rare fun to pull those 
slates off the hives, and then pile them up in little 
heaps, or scatter them in every direction. Taking 
into consideration the number of imported queens 
in the apiary, this might have been pretty expensive 
business, had not, fortunately, the apiarist already 
marked these hives independently of the slates. 
Otherwise we should have been in a “ peck of troub- 
le.” 
PUTTING THE BEES INTO WINTER QUARTERS. 


In my remarks here I shall particularize how our 
bees are put into winter quarters, for the benefit of 
those who may wish to know just how we doit. I 
therefore hope the veterans will excuse me if I 
seem to indulge in a little repetition. 

As stated in a previous number, every colony we 
have is packed in chaff hives—each having five or 
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six frames of sealed honey. Every comb is held up | case mentioned in any of the bee-books, and I have 


to the light; and if its contents are not clear of dark | “ Langstroth on the Hive and Honey-bee,” and 


honey, or last year’s honey-dew, it is rejected, and 
saved for spring feeding. The Hill device is placed 
over the center of the brood-nest, with its backbone 
parallel to the frames. Over this is next placed a 


| 
| 
H 
| 
| 
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have read the A B C, also a good many bee-journals. 
I can find cases mentioned of two queens in one 
hive — an old one and young one, but never two 
from the same lot of queen-celis. The queens are 


sheet of burlap, a trifle larger than the inside di- | both good, as I have taken one of them and intro- 


mensions of the chaff hive. A layer of loose chaff, 


duced her to a colony of hybrids, and she was well 


two or three inches deep, is then strewn over—dish- received, and both colonies are doing well. 


ed in the center, and deeper around the sides, to al- 
low for the convexity of the chaff cushion which is 
placed ontop. This arrangement, while it permits 
the escape of moisture, renders it impossible fora 
cold current of air to blow around the cushion into 
the swarm. 

We have now just 186 colonies packed in this man- 
ner, after doubling up. It was in just this way that 
we wintered our bees last year, with, however, the 
exception that they now have honey instead of su- 
gar stores. 

WHICH IS BETTER, WHEAT OR OAT CHAFF? 

We very much prefer wheat chaff to oat chaff, as 
the former seems to be a better absorbent, while 
the latter, though possibly equally good an absorb- 
ent, does not dry out. Colonies last year that had 
the oat chaff did not winter nearly as well; the chaff 
was wet and moldy, and had become matted down. 


On the contrary, the wheat cha? was nice and dry. | 
So this year we have nothing but wheat chaff on all | 


the hives. Ernest R. Roo. 
ee] oo 
TWO QUEENS IN A HIVE. 


ALSO SOME KIND WORDS. 

“THE goods shipped as per my iast order (by 

mail) were duly received. Thanks for your 

prompt attention. All goods came to hand 

in first-class order. The hammers, No. 3, I 

consider the prettiest I have ever seen, both 
in size and finish; and the little planes, price 15 cts., 
are regular “daisies."’ In fact, I would not take a 
dollar for mine, and do without it. You can 
say to all carpenters, that these planes are just the 
handiest siding plane they can get, as one can be 
carried anywhere in the apron pocket, and, no mat- 
ter if you are at work on a scaffold, you have your 
plane with you. I am a practical mechanic, and 
know whereof I speak. 

I have something to report which I never heard 
of before; that is, two young queens, Italians, re- 
maining in the same hive for one season, laying 
peaceably side by side. The facts in the case are 
as follows: Last April a fine swarm of Italians 
came outof the hive and were duly hived. The 
seventh day, being on the lookout, I heard a piping 
in the hive (the parent stock), and of course I kept 
a lookout for a second swarm, which came about 
the 12th day. I noticed, in hiving the swarm, that 
there were two fine-looking young queens with it, 
both of which went in with the swarm. I kepta 
close watch, expecting, as a matter of course, that 
one of the queens would be killed; and as I never 
found a dead queen in front of the hive, I supposed 
that energetic workers had carried the extra queen 
clear off, so I gave the matter no further thought. 

A few days ago, in looking over my hives I lifted 
out a center frame from the above-mentioned col- 
ony, and there 1 found two fine-looking Italian 
.queens on the same comb, not two inches apart. 
How do you account for it? I can not find a similar 





Gonzales, Tex., Nov. 2, 1885. M. BRorrs. 

Thanks for your kind words in regard to 
our little plane and other things, friend B.— 
Although cases are rare, where two queens 
of the same age remain peaceably in one hive, 
yet they have been mentioned in our past 
volumes; and it has been suggested, that, 
by selection, we could secure a race of 
queens not hostile to each other; and I con- 
fess that 1 can not see why the task is much 
more difficult than securing a strain of 
poultry that never sit. 


“U8 ll oro 


LOSS OF QUEENS ON THEIR WED- 
DING-TRIP. 


ALSO CAUSING THEM TO TAKE THEIR FLIGHT BY 
FEEDING THE COLONY. 


CV HILE attending the Kentucky State Bee- 

? Keepers’ Convention I heard the subject 
discussed in regard to the loss of queens on 

their wedding-tour. It was decided that it 

was owing to the disposition of the bees, 

which I think is true, as I have twice observed the 
bees balling their queen at the entrance, immedi- 
ately on their arrival from their wedding-trip. 
Nothing was said in regard toa remedy for this. 
A few years agoI thought I had made quite a dis- 
covery, when I could induce my virgin queens to 


| take their wedding-flight, even when the weather 





was not favorable, by tilting the hive back and 
pouring in half a wine-glass of syrup on the sixth 
day from the time of hatching.. But when I read 
friend Alley’s book I saw that he had made the dis- 
covery, instead of me, although he uses a feeder, to 
which I object. I do think, if you are careful in 
feeding so as not to attract robbers, that the feed- 
ing temporarily changes the disposition of the bees, 
and thus the life of many a queen is saved. This is 
according to my own observation, as I have very 
few losses since I adopted the above plan. 

My nucleus hives consist of an extra box, such as 
is used in the upper story of the L. hive, with three 
permanent division-boards, permanent bottom, and 
a cover, two L. frames to each compartment, and 
one entrance at each side, and one at each end, two 
pieces of enameled cloth to cover the frames; thus 
any part can be examined without disturbing the 
others, and twenty-five such boxes are sufficient to 
run one hundred queens. 

WINTERING. 

I use the L. hive as friend Muth gets them out, 
with the extra box and ten frames in the upper 
story. I have had the best results when I leave 
this extra box on all winter with abundance of good 
honey, and the entrance-blocks away. A burst of 
sunshine does not make them rush out, and a cold 
wind can not reach the cluster. My objection to 
the above plan is, that so few have adopted it. I 
should like to hear from others who have tried it. 
Those that are not prepared as above are packed 
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with chopped oats straw. Our honey-board is in | building all to pieces. Well, there we were, with a 


three sections. Take out the center one, move the 
other two toward the center, so as to leave one inch 
open over the ends of the frames, and about four 
inches open at the center; now lay the other board 
across the center, at right angles, and spread over 
alla piece of burlap. Pour in four inches of straw. 


| 


| consider this an improvement on the Hill device, | 
as it ventilates all around, yet holds the warm air | 
| to see about the cider. 


directly over the cluster. 
PWALT. S. POUDER, 50. 
Groesbeck, O., Nov. 6, 1885. 
Friend P., this plan of inducing the queen 
and drones to take their flight when the 


queen is of a proper age, by giving the col-| 


ony or nucleus a feed of warm honey, is a 
very old idea. It 2 
Germans, and with some other features for 


getting Italian queens and Italian drones to | , 
| covers them with a wooden lid put on with a twist 


take their flight while common drones were 


It was first given us by the | 
8 y the | very nice and cheap jelly. 


not on the wing, was called the Hobler meth- | 


od. It was a good 
seemed to be finally dropped by universal 


deal discussed, and | 


consent. Ido not remember, however, that | 


the point was brought forward, that queens 


induced to fly this way were sure to regain | 


their hives safely.—In regard to your plan 


of wintering, friend P., 1 agree with you, | 
that plenty of ventilation, both at the en-. 
trance and over the bees, seems to be one) 


great factor in succeeding. 
Ol a. 
THE WIDTH OF AN ENTRANCE. 


THE COST OF STOPPING HEAVY MACHINERY. 


| thing got wrong with the machinery. 


> LETTER from Mrs. L. Harrison says that] | 


did not tell all about Mr. Rufus Porter's win- 


ter management of bees, in Lewistown, II1.; | 
that I did not tell how much lower ventila- | 


tion he gave them. 
entrance to °%X3 inches, and pays no attention to 


Mr. Porter contracts the | 


the snow at the entrance, unless there should bea 
sudden thaw, and the snow should get in the way of | 


the bees flying out. 
trance faces to the south there is not much danger 
of snow or ice clogging the entrance. The way he 
packs his bees, they would have plenty of air with 
the entrance entirely closed. 

Yesterday, Mollyony and I started out to find ap- 
ples and cider to make our supply of apple butter. 
Apples are very searce and high-priced now, good 


hand-picked apples selling for $1.00 per bushel; but | 


we found some very nice snow-apples that had fall- 
en from the tree, which we bought for 25 cts. a 
bushel. Then we went tothe cider-mill. Now, the 
cider is made at the drain-tile factory; and to reach 
it we have to drive down along narrow lane, past 
the graveyard on one side, and the slaughter-yard 
on the other; up ahilland past the factory, before 
we can turn around. Well, when we got just to the 
top of the hill our horses got frightened at some 
blankets that they use to cover the tile when it is 
drying, that were hung to dry near the road, and 


they pranced and reared and backed out, and lung: | 


ed forward, and all the while the machinery in the 
factory that was grinding clay was uttering the 
most heart-rending groans and shrieks. It would go 
on groaning and clamping for a minute, and then, 
as if it had gathered strength for a grander effort, 
it would send forth one of those blood-curdling 
* scrouches"’ that seemed as if they would tear the 


He says, that when the en- | 





| pays the men, I suppose, about $2.00 a day. 


barb-wire fence on one side, and the hollow square 
on the other, where the machinery was, partly be- 
neath the ground, and we were debating in our 
minds whether it would be better to be thrown on 
the barbs or down among the machinery, when they 
straightened out and went on all right. I drove as 
far away from the building as possible, and then 
left Mollyony at the horses’ heads, while I went in 


The proprietor is very much of a gentleman. 
While measuring the cider (it was boiled down, 
three gallons into one, and I took home twelve 
gallons of cider in two two-gallon jugs), he told me 
all about his cider jelly. He has machinery on 
purpose, boils it with steam-pipes, and makes a 
He runs it, while hot, 
into wooden buckets holding half a gallon, and 


so that it will not come off unless untwisted; he 
sells the bucket and the half-gallon of jelly for fifty 
cents. The jelly contains nothing but cider. He 
turned the buckets upside down, and the jelly 
never moved. 

Pretty soon after we got there the machinery 
stopped; but before we were ready to go away it 
started up again with all its horrid noise. I asked 
him how long runs they made, and he said they 
would not stop again till dinner time, unless some- 
I told him 
that I was in hopes they would stop about the time 
I started home, as the horses were afraid of their 
noise. 

“Oh!” said he, ‘* we will stop till you get by. Al- 
most all the horses that come here are afraid, and 
we have to stop till they get away.” 

Then he spoke to the engineer, and before I had 
gotin and turned around the dreadful noise had 
ceased, and I drove by the building all right. He 
went and took down the blankets (I had told him 
about them), and | had no more trouble. 

Here is the point that I want to make: He stop- 
ped his machinery to let me get away, and he said 
he did it often. Isuppose the stopping and start- 
ing up took him five or eight minutes; and while it 
was stopped, all the men and boys stopped too. 
There seemed to be ten or fifteen of them, and he 
lf they 
stop half adozen times inaday his loss must be 
considerable. Now, if I were that man I would 
have the road clear on the other side of the lot, as 
far away from the noise as possible, and I would 
have a road twice as wide,so that horses might 
prance around a little without having to climba 
wire fence or fall intoa hole. I think it would be 
money in his pocket, besides being so much safer, 
as they never see the incoming teamsin time to 
stop for them, but only the outgoing ones. , 

I had no idea, when I ordered those division- 
boards sent “in the flat,” that they would be allin 
little strips. I expected a board and a top strip to 
hang them up by; but I ought to have known that 
no man could sell a solid board of that size for six 
cents. I had some fun nailing them together. I 
suppose that your men in the factory, with their 


| work-benches, and clamps to hold them level, and 


the right-sized nails, and a good hammer, could 
make twenty-five of them in an hour; while J, with 
my best licks, could make only four in 40 minutes. 
In the first place, I could not get any nails that were 
just right. Naijs large enough to stand the strokes 
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of the hammer would split the wood; the slim nails 
bent over, split open, and went crooked, so that 
about half the length came through on one side or 
the other. The old hammer was too heavy, and the 
new one too light, and I am fully persuaded that I do 
not know how to drive anail. I succeeded, however, 
in making twenty of them hang together, and I 
then stopped to let my blue finger-nails and blood- 
blisters get well before I make the rest. 
MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 

Vermont, IIl., Oct. 15, 1885. 

Mrs. C., you are mistaken about the 
things that our men make. The division- 
boards are made by girls, and they have no 
tools except an ordinary heavy solid table, 
hammers of the proper weigbt, and nails ex- 
actly the right size. They have, however, 


had experience in driving these nails into | 
the thin boards, so they will go right along | 


with it as fast as they can drive, and they 
rarely have a nail come out at all. I would 
refer you to the remarks in regard to ham- 
mers and nails, on page 16 of our price list. 
One of our three-cent hammers answers very 
well for this work, but we must have nails 
of the proper size. Your experience illus- 
trates what we have so often talked about 
—every one to his trade. But it seems to me 
that every bee-keeper ought to practice 
nailing until he or she is tolerably expert, 
and then you must have a good assortment 
of nails so you can choose just the proper 
one for the proper place. I would have at 
least three hammers for like reasons. We 
can furnish whole boards as cheaply, but 
they would warp and twist; whereas the 
narrow strips, when properly nailed, will 
stand dampness and sun, without checking 
or splitting or warping. 
er ae 


GALVANIZED WIRE CLOTH FOR OUT- 
LETS TO FISH-PONDS. 


FRIEND PEIRCE GIVES US SOMETHING FROM 
PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE IN THE MATTER. 


my TEEL wire cloth, like sample, is kept in stock 
by dealers here for miscellaneous uses. I 
tried it for screens on sluices of hatching- 
ponds. At the first drainage of ponds it clog- 
ged very quiekly; and upon cleaning with an 
ordinary scrubbing-brush it broke like straw 
paper; and but for a dip-net at hand, which we 
placed over the break, we should have lost our few 
small carp at a time when they were very valuable. 
Two metals, when connected in this way, especially 
if one is zine, will, when kept immersed in water, 
produce galvanic action, which will disintegrate 
one or both metals with greater or less rapidity ac- 
cording to the chemical! ingredients held in solution 
in all water. In most of the waters of this region, 
galvanized iron “ rots’ rapidly. The sample which 
you send would become worthless within from four 
to six months. For fattening-boats or vats, the 
mesh is as near right as can be gauged; but the 
size of wire, which seems to be 25 plate-gauge, is 
many sizes too small. It should be not less than 18 
gauge for a stiff and durable bottom. Screen, 
woven of that size of wire, can not be reduced to 
quite so fine a mesh as! could desire: but when 
heavily galvanized, the mesh will be sufficiently 
close to hold most kinds of food necessary for 
earp, and certainly the finest kernels of corn, when 


y 


expanded by boiling, and it is not probable that any 
cheaper food for fattening purposes can be found. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Nov. 9, 1885. M. P. PEIRCE. 

Thanks, friend Peirce, for your very kind 
suggestions ; but I feel quite certain that the 
waters of our vicinity would not affect this 
galvanized steel wire so as to cause it to rot 
in so short;a time. I have been acquainted 
with the use of galvanized wire cloth for 
such purposes for a good many years, and | 
can not remember that I ever saw any that 
seemed to be wasting by age, even when 
/ kept under water. If I understand you, the 
heavier wire cloth is no better, only that it 
_contains somuch more metal that 1t would 
| take «a much longer time to dissolve away 
| the zinc, and expose the iron or steel to the 
action of the water. We should be’very glad 
indeed of reports from those who have used 
galvanized wire cloth for such purposes. 
The friends will please bear in mind, that 
tinned wire cloth and galvanized wire cloth 
are quite different articles. We have always 
objected to the use of galvanized wire cloth, 
or galvanized iron in any grt for honey- 
extractors, or any thing of that kind, be- 
cause the acid in the honey attacks zine so 
quickly, making the honey unwholesome if 
not poisonous. 

BOILED CORN FOR FATTENING CARP. 

I am glad to know that you decide that 
boiled corn is the cheapest food for fatten- 
ing carp. Ours take corn with avidity, aft- 
er it has been soaked in water a day or two. 
A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer suggests 
placing the soaked corn on a little platform 
about six inches below the surface of the 
water. I can readily imagine the%antics the 
larger fish would make in coming for their 
feed. We boil corn for culinary purposes 
very rapidly and cheaply by means of steam. 
The corn is put into a large deep stone jar, 
and a rubber hose connected with the steam- 
pipe goes down through the corn to the bot- 
tom of the jar. A large quantity can be 
boiled soft in a short time by this means. 


Er 


HUNTING BEES ON THE ISLAND 
CALLED “ BEES’ NEST.” 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT FALSE STATEMENTS IN 
REGARD TO THE ADULTERATION OF HONEY. 





HAVE just received a visit from Antone 

Sweeter. He lives near the island on the 

Muskegon River called the ‘* Bees’ Nest,” of 

which I have written before. It is interesting 

to hear him relate the almost incredible finds 
of honey there.~ Last summer, he says, he was 
hunting bees, and found the tree and a large clus- 
ter hanging on the outside. Thinking a new 
swarm had tried to enter a cavity too small to hold 
them, he thought them worthless, and so informed 
the family; but in about two weeks thefboys insist- 
ed on cutting the tree, which they did; fortunately 
it fell on another, small tree, and fell easily. Mr. 
Sweeter chopped in through the thin shell directly 
into the honey, and soon there was half a bushel of 
bees on the outside. They then got the crosscut 
saw and cut out a log eight*feet long, mostly below 
the hole, and he says itis solid honey; in fact, he 
said there was a little honey above and, below where 





they cut. They set it on end, and a few days later 
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they took the team, and now have it at home in 
good shape. He said they were flying nicely when 
he left home. I tried to buy them, but I could not. 
He finally said he would sell them after they 
swarmed next year. 

Last fall, he says, they cut a tree and took with 
them a wash-boiler and two 14-quart pails, which 
they filled. Not getting it all, they returned next 
morning, and further up the tree they took out 60 
lbs. more of nice white honey, by actual weight. 

There is anumber of Indians living near them, 
and he says that Indian John found in a large syca- 
more-tree, three swarms—one in the body and two 
in the large limbs. He declares, that from the body 
of the tree alone they took 300 lbs. of honey. 

Mr. Sweeter is one of those whol2-souled Germans 
whose veracity none can doubt. He makes me 
think of friend Muth. He has been keeping bees in 
box hives in the past, but has now ordered an out- 
fit of chaff hives, and says he shall adopt the mod- 
ern appliances. He had never seen foundation or a 
smoker until to-day. He carried home with hima 
Clark cold blast—the best extant for the money. 

And now justa word in regard to “false state- 
ments in regard to the honey business of the coun- 
try.”’ [want to add $500 to your $1000, and let other 
bee-keepers fall in until we make it a million, and 
then let some of those disgruntled liars show us 
where they make and sell comb honey, where nei- 
ther wax nor honey is used, and become a million- 
aire. I have had some annoyance and am mad. At 
some other time I will tell you about it, and how it 
came out. 

Fremont, Mich., Nov. 9, 188. GEr6. E. HIttron. 

Friend H., will it not be a'good idea for 
somebody to start an apiary on this Bees’ 
Nest island?—About false statements in re- 
gard to our honey, Neighbor H. says when 
they get their machinery perfected for man- 
ufacturing eggs, they will robably succeed 
in making comb inane, thenies for your 
additional $500. I think the idea is a good 
one, and the investment is certainly safe. 


——_—— Oo Oe 


MORE ABOUT 541 LBS. OF HONEY 
FROM ONE COLONY. 


A GOOD SHOWING FOR ARKANSAS; SEE PAGE “54. 


AP HE hive that made me 541 lbs. of honey is 
f p> 4l inches long, 31 inches wide, outside mea- 
s >» sure; 40 frames in the lower story, and 40 
= above. The lower story is divided by two di- 
vision-boards, which the queens can not 
pass; then four zine honey-boards over them, mak- 
ing a perfect fit, and there are four separate queens. 
The bees are all together in the upper chamber. 
Each corner of the hive has anentrance. This hive 
is worth six single ones. A. L. LiGur. 

Grove Land, Arkansas. 

Well, well, friend L., and so it transpires 
that it is four queens,instead of one. Now, 
we might call it four colonies instead of one, 
were it not for the fact that the bees all 
work together. Although they do work all 
together, yet I am inclined to think they 
carry On business as four distinct colonies 
of bees. But if they continue to do so with- 
out _ quarreling, or loss of queens, it is 
certain y something very strange and un- 
heard of, J haye known such arrangements 





to prosper while the yield of honey was good ; 
but when bees begin to rob, my experience 
has been that the queens will all have to go, 


but one. 
rr 


THE WESTERN BEE - KEEPERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

™ HE fourth annual meeting of the W. B. K. A. 

»> was held in the court-house at Indepen- 

dence, Mo., at ten o'clock A. M., Oct. 15, 1885. 

President A. A. Baldwin, of Independence, 

Mo., occupied the chair. The morning was 

taken up with the order of business. Re- 

port of secretary was read and adopted. The com- 

mittee appointed by the North American Bee-Keep- 

ers’ Society said that the following railroads gave 

first-class freight rates on honey in glass, and third 

class on extracted honey: A., T. & 8. F.; M. P.; U. 

P.; and H. & St. Joe. The committee also suggest- 

ed, that inasmuch as the transportation companies 

hold monthly meetings, a committee be appointed 

that has more time than the present committee, to 

prosecute the business further, by visiting these 

meetings; and, if possible, obtain a better schedule 
for bee-keepers. 

The association next proceeded to elect officers for 
the coming year. E. M. Hayhurst, Kansas City, 
Mo., President; R. B. Leahy, Higginsville, Mo., 
Vice - President; James H. Jones, Buckner, Mo., 
Treasurer; and P. Baldwin, Independence, Mo., 
Secretary. The remainder of the morning session 
passed pleasantly in discussing several interesting 
topics relative to bee culture. There being no fur- 
ther business, the president appointed a committee 
to prepare subjects tor the afternoon’s discussion, 
and the association adjourned to 1:30 P. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The association was called to order by Pres. Hay- 
hurst, at the appointed time. Several ladies took 
seats with the bee-keepers; and although they took 
no part, they were very encouraging listeners. 

The committee to prepare questions brought out 
the following, which were taken up in order: 

Does it puy to feed extracted honey, in order to 
produce comb honey, and what way is best? 

Mr. Conser.—“‘I think it takes about 3 lbs. of ex- 
tracted honey to get one of comb, and I do not 
think it pays. I feed by tipping the hive back and 
Lee a the honey in at the entrance. I do this at 
night.”’ 


ight. 

L. W. Baldwin.—‘'I feed only to get unfinished 
sections completed, which can be done just as the 
honey harvest is closing, and not allow the bees to 
stop comb-building. There is money in it if carried 
out in this manner.” 

A. A. Baldwin.—“I have fed extracted honey for 


this purpose, and think it pays, but I have not test- 
ed it by actual weighing and experiments.” 

Which race of bees is best to keep, for the pur- 
pose of getting comb honey? 

R. B. Leahy came forward with a plea for the 
blacks as far as getting white capped and finished- 
up comb honey for market. “I think they enter 
sections more readily before swarming, and are 
less disposed to swarm. All things considered, I 
prefer the Italians.” 

James H. Jones.—‘I would not keep bees if I 
had to keep the blacks.’’ Here the discussion was 
quite animated, in bringing out the different traits 
of the two races, but the association came down 
solid for the Italians. Other races of bees were 
spoken of, but no one had handled them sufiticiently 
to be very enthusiastic over them. 

What is best to winter bees? 

L. W. Baldwin.—“I winter my bees in the cellar, 
and have found by the scales that, on an average, 
bees consume from ten to twelve pounds more hon- 
ey per colony when wintered on the summer stand 
than when wintered in the cellar. This is quite an 
item in wintering a large apiary.” 

A. A. Baldwin.—I think that outdoor wintering 
brings the bees through with more vigor, and they 
usually swarm earlier. I feel confident, that bees 

acked with chaff will consume at least 5 lbs. less 

oney than if not.” , 

Pres. Hayhurst.—‘‘I think chaff packing saves 
stores.” : 

The general opinion was, that bees wintered on 
the summer stand could be crowded on to as few 
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combs as they can occupy, with 20 to 25 lbs. stores, 
| ey harvest, by taking the queen from the colony, 


and well packed. 


Does it puy to use reversible frames and section | 
| 


boxes? 

No one present had made any use of them, except 
Mr. Conser, who bad used them, and was well 
pleased with them. 


How far from each other should large apiaries be | 
| cells.” 


located, in a good honey country? 

This question brought out, from several of the 
members, statements of long flights of bees in 
search of honey; but the opinion most generally 


accepted was that, if vlaced not less than four miles 


apart, there would be no conflict. 
Association closed till 9 o'clock next morning. 
The association met at9 o'clock. The president 
not having arrived, Vice-president R. B. Leahy took 


the chair. L. W. Baldwin was selected to prepare | 
the table of statistics. There being no other Dusi- | 
ness to be transacted, the list of questions was tak- | 


en up. 

Does it pay the trouble to use wired frames? 

A. A. Baldwin.—" | have had but very little ex- 
perience with them, but all l have examined showed 
the wire.” 

John Conser.—* | have used them, Where a man 
is shipping bees, I think they are a great benetit. 
In ee 


” 


use. 


L. W. Baldwin.—“ I have had, probably, as much | 
experience as any one present in handling and | 


moving bees for several years, and in all that time 
I have not had half a dozen combs injured, even if 
transported without springs; and as far as I have 
observed, I can not see any use for them.” 


honey, using a frame with a short top-bar, I would 


not use them. In handling, | would rather have | 


them wired, especially for the lower story.” 


How can we remedy the turning-out of the start- | 


ers in the sections, as the bees work them? 


This question called out the experience of this | 
season of several leading bee-keepers, and it was | 


generally thought that the cause was the slow flow 
of honey, cool weather, and colonies light for bees. 
Some advocated using smaller starters, others turn- 


ing the sections around, while others thought, that | 


to crowd the bees would remedy it. 

What direction is best to have the hives face in 
winter time? 

R. B. Thorn.—“ I would have them face the same 
way, summer and winter.” 

8. W. Salisbury.—“*I have loose bottom-boards, 
and raise the hive in summer, and prevent the bees 
from lying out, and let them down on the bottom- 
board in winter. Ithink the hives should face the 
south.” 

How should young swarms be handled, to secure 
the largest amount of honey? 

L. W. Baldwin. —‘“*I make a nucleus from the 
swarm, and put the rest in the parent colony.” 

P. Baldwin.—“*A good way is to shut the swarm 
on five or six frames, und compel them to go into 
the sections at once.”’ 

Is there any successful way of introducing 
queens? 

E. M. Hayhurst, having made the statement that 
he could introduce five hundred without the loss of 
one, was called on to give his method, which is as 
follows: 

“After making the colony queenless I have a 
young queen caged in a Peet cage, and I place the 
cage directly over the cluster of bees, and leave it 
there till lsee the bees are perfectly reconciled to 
the queen. This will take some two or three, and, 
sometimes, several days. I then remove the queen- 
cells and place the cage on an outside comb over 
some honey; remove the slide, and rim out a plug 
through the comb, letting the plug remain in piace, 
and leave it undisturbed fora week. If the bees 
are disturbed before the queen begins to lay she 
will become frightened, running and piping, and 
the bees will chase and kill her. The important 
point is to have the bees reconciled, every cell out, 
and no robbing.” 

L. W. Baldwin.—“ I have found that colonies long 
queenless are very difficult colonies to introduce 
queens to—almost impossible with me.” 

Adjourned to 1:30 P. M. 

Closing session, President Hayhurst presiding. 

A member handed in the question, ** What is the 
most simple, cheap, expeditious way for the prac- 
tical bee-keeper to change his stock by requeening?”’ 

L. W. Baldwin.“ I putin cells after the colony 


ling combs at home they are not of so much | 





has swarmed, and again immediately after the hon- 


and the next day give it a queen-cell.” 

A. A. Baldwin.—" I would just as soon as not have 
my colonies queenless for twenty days after the 
honey harvest, and would take this time to give 
them a queen.” 

8. W. Salisbury. — “I requeen with swarming- 


The question, “Is it advisable to clip the queen's 
wings?’ brought out a lively discussion. 

- H. Jones.—** | prefer to have my queens clip- 
ped.” 

8. W. Salisbury. —“I have tried clipping the 


| queen’s wings, and [think it induces the bees to 


supersede the queen immediately. I also have a 
great deal of trouble in finding a clipped queen 
when swarming.” 

L. W. Baldwin.—- The ease and facility in hand- 
ling swarming is puch in favor of clipped queens. 


| L like the practice.” 


A. A. Buldwin.—'I do not think that clipping the 
queen's wings causes the bees to supersede her. 
‘rhe past season with an apiary of 135 colonies, only 
two were superseded, and they naturally.” 

A great majority of the members practice it. 

James D. Meador was appointed to endeavor to 
get a better schedule on apiarian products, of the 
railroad companies, 

Adjourned, to meet in Kansas City, at the call of 
the executive committee. 

W. B. Thorn, of Glenn, Kan., had on exhibition a 


| colony of Holy-Land bees. 


Mr. John Conser, of Glenn, Kan., made a display 


j S | of extracted honey. There was no general display. 
kK. B. Leahy.—*“ If I were going to run for comb | 


The following is the number of colonies of bees, 
pounds of honey and wax, represented: 


No. of colonies last fall, - - 
a this spring, - 
Ibs. comb honey, - 
* ete - 
* WR, - 
P. BALDWIN, Sec. 


BEE BOFANY, 
; OR; HONEY = PLANTS TO BE NAMED. 


LEASE tell the name of flower inclosed, as it 
is good for bees. Ihaveasingle stalk of it 
that the bees cover and fill up very quick. 

Dennison, O. Cus. L. HILL. 
PRIVET. 

Here are four honey - plants. Can you tell 
me their names? The first is called by some, priv- 
et. Whether it is the same as that described by 
J. L. Gregg, of Arizona, or not, I can’t tell. It 
blooms afresh after every rain in summer. 

BEE-BUSH. 

This grows among the rocks on the mountain- 
sides; grows from three to five feet high; is bloom- 
ing now. The bush has a peculiar odor, but not un- 
pleasant. 














CATCLAW. 

The next is what we call catclaw, but I am told it 
is not the same as that found in Southern Texas. 

WILD SAGE. 

The last is what seems to be a kind of wild sage. 
It has been blooming for some time, and the bees 
are gathering pollen from it. It grows in abundance 
here, and looks more like sage than any thing else, 

Burnet, Texas. C. W. HARDY. 
IMPORTANCE OF SENDING COMPLETE SPECIMENS, 

I can not find time to determine accurately the 
names from such poor specimens. The one from 
Chas. L, Hill is an aster (A. prenanthoides [1]). Of 
those from C. W. Hardy, one is of the order Labiate, 
probably Mentha; two are Jeguminous plants—the 
one with prickles, probably Schrankia. The other [| 
do not know. W. 5S. DEVOL, Botanist, 

Agricultural Station, Columbus, 0, 
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A REVERSIBLE HIVE AND HONEY- 
BO 


KEVERSING THE HIVES INSTEAD OF REVERSING 


THE FRAMES. 


AVING read with interest the article in Sept. 
15th number of GLEANLINGS, entitled * Friend 
Shuck’s Reversible Honey-Board,” and be- 
cause itis very similar to ours, we write to 
describe our reversible honey-board devised 

last January, and which we have been using this | 
season with good results. 

It is made entirely of wood, composed of alter- 
nate slats of pine and basswood, 14 in. thick—see 
cut. The pine slats are % inches wide, and are 
straight; the basswood are 1‘, inches wide, and 
have Sinsets cut in each edge (scant 3-16 in. deep), 
like those in section boxes, by means of a cutter- 
head, so that, when each alternate slat is placed to- 
gether, first the straight, then the notched, as 
shown in cut, to form the honey-board, it makes 
the proper openings through which the bees may 
pass to the sections, or frames above, but excludes 
the queens and drones. 

These insets in the basswood slats do away with 
the necessity of spacing and nailing each slat sepa- 
rately. You will notice, by examining the above 
cut, that the slats are held together by end-pieces, 
having a 4-inch groove cut in the center of each, 
and the honey-board is put together as follows: 
Put in first a straight slat, and nail to each end- 
piece, then drop inthe groove cach alternate one, 
until full, nailing the last one, and you hive it. 
The honey-board is reversible, therefore it makes 
no difference which side is placed up, when putting 
it on the hive. 








Ua vinnie 


AN 


THE IDEAL REVERSIBLE HIVE. 


The cut illustrates our modification of the Sim- 
plicity; we call it the “Ideal’’ reversible bee-hive, | 
because the body is made of pieces, so rabbeted on 
the inside as to be, when nailed together, just alike 
at top and bottom. Now, by fastening down the 
frames, by means ofa strip, % 1X15 inches, laid 
across them near their ends, and screwed fast to 
the offset in the sides of hive, 10 suspended frames | 
may be reversed at once by simply turning the 
body bottom side up. When so reversed, the honey- 
board and case, or the honey-board and another 
body, will go on just the same as if it had not been 
turned over. This makes it possible and practical 
to reverse our suspended frames already in use, ' 
without the trouble and expense of adding reversi- | 
ble attachments to them. Of course, reversible 


frames can’ be used in this hive as well. 


other side u 


The case 
illustrated above holds three rows of ten each, 1% - 
inch sections (making 30), with nine wooden seprra- 
tors, or 33 1%-ineh, without separators, and is 
made on the same principle as the body, and 
therefore reversible. The two strips running 
lengthwise at the bottom have a projection of tin to 
support the sections, while two similar strips at top 
are movable, being held in by a loose wire nail put 
through the ends of the case. The bodies, witha 
honey-board between, can be tiered one above an- 
other, as also the cases; oracase can go next to 
the bottom; and a hive with a honey-board between 
can be placed on top, just as one sees fit. This, we 
think, makes a practical working reversible hive, 
meeting the most of the advancing modern require- 
ments; viz., reversible body and frames, reversible 
honey-board; reversible cuse and sections; reversi- 
ble top. Are these points of any value? We havé 
others in the above hive not mentioned. If you 
wish to examine a complete hive, we will send you 
one. HEMPHILL & GOODMAN. 
Elsberry, Mo., Sept. 21, 1885. . 
P.8.—The cutis not accurate in all its details, 
but fairly represents matters: for instance, the 
entrance is shown as if notched in the body of the 
hive, when in reality it is made just like the Sim- 
plicity, by pushing the body back and forth, the 
alighting-board being offset *; inch lower than the 
bottom-bourd. The honey-board, as shown in posi- 


| tion between the hive and case, is not well repre- 
| sented, besides showing a notch in the end piece 
(projecting upward), as if it were in two pieces, 


when it is not. 

Since writing the article we have improved upon 
the method of holding down the frames while the 
hive is reversed, so as to obviate the 
necessity of nailing or screwing the 
strips down, as spoken of in said arti- 
cle. The improvement consists in hav- 
ing a wabble-saw cut made in each 
side-piece of hive on the inside. The 
wabble cut is made on the same plan 
as the handholes in the body and cuse, 
only not so wide, being but ‘4 inch. 
This perinits the strips used to hold 
the frames down, to be 34 or *% inch 
longer, and they are simply pushed 
into these slots, which securely holds 
them, without the necessity of nailing 
or screwing —a very great improve- 
ment. H. & G. 

Friends H. & G., it seems to 
me there are some very important 
features in the hive you metition; but if lL 
were you I would goa little further and 
have frames made without any projections 
at all to the top- bar. May be, however, 
you are doing that, but you don’t Say so. 
Then you can lift ‘the frames out when the 
hive is one side up as well as when it is the 

». There are grave difficulties 
in the way, however. The frames must be 
at fixed distances, for all I can see, unless 


AUNT 


/we have a good many complications, and 


they must also be held in place the right 


| distance from the end-board, and at the same 

_ time we want them — 

| believe, that yovreang 
od 


removable. : Ido 
e hive is going to 
be the readiest’ met of ‘reversing _the 
frames ; but to do this we want to dispense 


‘with the projecting-end top-bar, as I have 
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mentioned. May be we shall never succeed 
in making it practicable; still it seems to 
me asif we ought to. The cover to your 
hive is substantially the same as Heddon’s. 
Your method of making a slatted honey- 
board, I think, is more expensive than 
cut suitable perforations in the board—at 
least so far as expense is concerned. Even 
if we don’t adopt these various devices, I 
think it is an excellent plan to take a look 
* them, and consider well what is being 
one. 
TT re 


THE SHEEP-BEES LAWSUIT. 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


E extract the following from the 
A, B. J. of Nov. 4: 


The sheep-bees lawsuit was “called ’’ at 
thejCircuit Courtin Richland Centre, Wis., 
on Wednesday, Oct. 28, 1885. It was dis- 

missed by Judge Clementson, who decided that 
there “ was no cause of action,’’ and the jury was 
discharged. It may be argued before the Supreme 
Court, and should that Court determine that there 
is a “ case,”’ then it may come to trial on the ruling 
of the Supreme Court. The Bee-Keepers’ Union 
made such a stir, and showed such fighting enthusi- 
asm in the matter, that the Judge made a thorough 
examination of the laws of the State and concluded 
that there existed no laws or rulings upon which he 
could instruct the jury. 

We think that the bee-keepers of America have 
cause for pride in the success that has, so far, at- 
tended their efforts in this matter. 

We shall watch the matter closely, and check- 
mate any move that may be made by the complain- 
ant, and now, at the close of the first combat, let us 
all jubilate. 

Since this matter isso happily disposed of, 
we presume the bee-friends of the world at 
large may now take a long breath, and settle 
down easy—at least so far as any trouble on 
this score is concerned. Instead of lying 
awake nights, deciding as to whether or not 
they shall give up the business, we presume 
they will get allready for next season’s oper- 
ations, with a broad smile on their counte- 
nances, not unlike the friend below. 


““G-0-0-D M-O-R-N-I-N-G.” 
Below is an extract taken from a proof- 
sheet kindly sent us by the editor of the 
A . 


nion of the Court—Judge Clementson. 

The Plaintiff, by attorneys, claimed that bees may 
tres as well as other animals; that the bees 
of defendant came upon the premises of plaintiff 

drove the sheep from the pasture; that 
it became a nuisance that should be abated, as oth- 
er nuisances are, etc. 

The Court—Is your claim for literal trespass or 
for nuisance? 

Plaintiff—It is a trespass that becomes a nuisance 
because of the vast number of bees kept. 

ng Court—Have you any authority on this mat- 
ter 





Plaintiff—We have none. 

The Court—If you proceed upon the theory of 
nuisance, will you please tell where the nuisance 
exists—will you locate it? 

Plaintiff—The bees were kept upon defendant's 
premises, and by him upon a farm joining plaintiff's 
premises, and they became a nuisance by coming 
upon the plaintiff's premises in vast numbers. 
x is pnanee should be abated, as a bad stench 
should. 

The Court—The stench is essentially bad, and may 
become a nuisance by being blown by the wind—it 
depends where it is located. Bees are recognized 
as useful. If you proceed upon this theory it will 
establish a new line of liability, and it is advisable 
at the outset to find its exact course. 

Plaintiff—It is the maxim of law, that one person 
shall a. his own property so it shall not go 
others. e claim that the defendant kept 28 
that injured the plaintiff's sheep—drove them from 
the pasture so they became weak and feeble, many 
of them dying during the following winter. 

The Court—You do not allege that the bees stung 
the sheep, nor do you allege that they took any 
thing from the clover of value to the sheep—you 
simply assert that the sheep were driven from the 
pasture by the bees. We must understand whether 
you proceed upon the theory of trespass or of nui- 
mone, so the nature of the damages may be deter- 
mined. 

Plaintiff—The theory of the prosecution is that of 
trespass. The presence of the bees upon the 

laintiff’s premises was voluntary. The nuisance 
ay in their vast numbers. By the new meth- 
ods of bee culture the multitude kept in one 
place vastly exceeds those formerly kept. The bees 
ure moved from place to place in quest of pasturage. 

The Court—A man may pass over his neighbor's 
farin a dozen times, and he does not bring suit for 
traspass. Now if a man has a hive of bees, and it is 
trespass for them to go upon others’ property, he 
would be liable to suit for trespass wherever a bee 
went. It would fill the courts! Every bee-keeper 
would have a“ peck of trouble!’ It would seem 
that ifthe sheep were driven from the pasture in 
the summer they might have been fed upin the 
fall to recruit them for the winter. I can see that, 
upon your theory, even flies would in certain cases 
become a nuisance for which a man might be pros- 
ecuted. Suppose the owner of a cane or sugar 
mill should locate it near a neighbor’s property, 
and vast swarms of flies came to feed on the sweets, 
they might be a nuisance to stock in an adjoining 
field. If we proceed, it would be difficult to deter- 
nine the extent of damages. 

This case involves new points in law upon which 
there are no rulings of the Supreme Court. We 
have no law upon which to instruct a jury. I 
have made some inquiries to satisfy myself. As we 
must look to the Supreme Court for rules of law, it 
is better that this case be sent there at once. If the 
defense objects to any evidence under this com- 
plaint, the objection must be sustained, and the 
plaintiff may appeal on the ruling thereon. 

The defendant objected as suggested, and the ob- 
jection was sustained by the Court, and the plaint- 
iff accepted. 

rr er 


HOW FAR WILL A QUEEN FLY TO 
MEET THE DRONE? 


ANOTHER EXCEEDINGLY VALUABLE CONTRIBUTION 
TO OUR BEE-LITERATURE, FROM FRIEND 
MARCH. 


DON T think that fact has been established yet; 
if it has, I have never seen it in print. I be- 
lieve I established the fact, without the shadow 
of a doubt, that worker-bees would, in a scarci- 
ty of honey, fly 6 or 7 miles, or even more, for 

forage. See my articles in GLEANINGS for 1882, 
April No., page 181; again, Dec. No., page 589. I 
now have discovered how far a queen can fly, or, 
rather, how far one has flown; or, I should say, 
how far apart two hives can stand, and one furnish 
queen and the other drones, and the queen become 
fertile. Perhaps it would be interesting to some of 
the readers of GLEANINGS to hear my experience 
in queen-rearing. 
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In the spring of 1882 I sent to A. I. Root for Ital- 
ian queens, and Italianized my apiary. Now, one 
and ahalf miles west of mea neighbor had three 
swarms of black bees. To keep my bees pure, of 
course I must Italianize his swarms. There comes 
in the first strange freak. I took out the black 
queens and gave each,48 hours after, a cell from 
my best Italian swarm. At the same time I made 
four nuclei and safely introduced a cell toeach. It 
being September, and no honey coming in, most of 
the drones, except in the hive where the cells were 
raised, were destroyed. We took pains to open the 
black swarm, and to kill every drone found, so as 
to make a sure thing of purity in mating. Now, 
mind you, his queens were 1% miles distant, while 
mine were in the same apiary with the drones. One 
would naturally suppose that the chances were two 
or three to one in favor of my queens becoming 
fertile. The fact is, that only one of mine became 
fertile, while all three of friend Crandall’s, 14% miles 
distant, met the drones and commenced laying in- 
side of 13 days after hatching, and proved to be 
purely mated. It seems that three of mine pre- 
ferred to remain maidens rather than meet a drone 
belonging to the same family. I kept the three for 
24 days, fed half a teacupful of syrup each day, but 
had to destroy them and double up the nuclei. 

From the above it would seem that it is the queen 
that flies a distance to find the drone, rather than 
the drone flying in search of the queen. Perhaps 
nature has so ordered it, that there shall be no in, 
or close breeding. There was no difficulty about 
their flying, for the 14th or 15th day I threw them 
all in the air, in front of their hives (in the middle 
of a warm day), and they took wing and flew finely, 
and all three found their way back to the hives. 
One was gone 35 minutes, and was seen to return 
to the hive. Neither met the drone, and, in my 
opinion, because there were no drones at a distance 
to meet. 

That winter, Mr. 8S. B. Best received a swarm of 
black bees in a box hive, asa present. They were 
set in his garden, just 27 paces from the corner 


stake of the section line of his claim, which is 7. 


miles ina direct line from section 28, where my 
apiary stands, and 5% miles from neighbor Cran- 
dall’s three hives that I Italianized. The next sum- 
mer, one of neighbor Crandall’s young queens mis- 
mated, and produced workers with one and two 
bands, and terrible to handle. That fall, friend C. 
disposed of his bees and they were taken from the 
island. 

The next summer one of my queens mismated. 
There was a study. Could one of my queens have 
tlown 7 miles to meet the drone, or even half that 
distance? She had surely met a black drone some- 
where, and there were no bees but Mr. Best’s on 
the island, except my Italians. I finally settled it 
in my mind, that the black hive had cast a swarm, 
and they had come my way and settled in the woods 
within two or three miles of me. 

This fall, 1885, I was out at friend Best’s place for 
a few days’ visit. While there he told me he had 
had the bees several years, and had not received a 
swarm of bees or a pound of honey from them yet, 
and asked me to open the hive and see if they could 
spare a few pounds of honey. Now you can judge 
what was my astonishment, when I came to exam- 
ine them, to find as fine a swarm of hybrids as I ev- 
ersaw. They had the peculiar characteristics of 
the bees where the black queen meets the Italian 





drone. Part of the bees were perfect three-banded 
Italians, while part were black, like the queen. 
Here was no mistake. My drones must have met 
this queen, and she or they together must have 
flown 7 miles to meet, for neither myself nor 
friend Crandall ever lost a swarm of Italians, 
always keeping our queens clipped. Whether the 
queen flies to meet the drone or the drone to meet 
the queen, I can’t tell; but between them they 
managed to make7 miles, that I can prove; and 
more, every statement in this article I can prove by 
affidavit, if necessary. H. A. MARCH. 

Fidalgo, Wash. Ter. ' 

Friend M., we are surely greatly obliged.to 
you for the trouble you have taken to give 
us positive data on these unsettled points. 
Are we to understand that you are on an isl- 
and, all of you? If so, you are situated in 
an unusually favorable position for such an 
ae My opinion is, that the queens 
will fly about as far as the drones, but that 
it may happen that the drone might go the 

ater part of the distance, or the queen 
he greater part; and it is not improbable 
that either queen or drone may fly as far as 
the worker-bees, say six or seven miles ; but 
I feel quite certain they will all of them go a 
much greater distance over the water, or 
over a prairie, than they will over hilly or 
mountainous country interspersed with tall 
forest-trees. Many facts have come to light 
during years past, to indicate that drones 
and queens do ge quite a long distance—I 
should have said from two to three miles in 
all directions. This, you know, would make 
a meeting possible from four to six miles; 
and with such a locality as yours, 1 should 
say seven miles might not be the extreme 
limit. 

rE i 
SOME ITEMS. 


HOW AND WHY I CLIP QUEENS’ WINGS. 


AM asked by several to tell in GLEANINGS how 

I clip queens’ wings. The first thing necessary 

is asharp knife. I use one, off A. I. Root's 35- 
cent counter, keeping the little blade sharp for 

this and other purposes. By the way, I find 
splendid stuff in these knives; for with one of them 
I have shaved myself, it doing the work equal toany 
razor. For clipping queens’ wings I prefer a knife 
to scissors, for the reason that, with scissors, one is 
quite liable to cut off the legs of the queen, as she is 
apt to get a leg between the blades just as they are 
being shut. Inclipping I catch the queen by taking 
the wings between the thumb and fore-finger of my 
left hand, when with my right hand I get out and 
open the knife. 1 now gently place the sharp blade 
of the knife on the wings of the queen, both hands 
being lowered to within an inch of the tops of the 
frames in the hive, when I carefully draw the knife 
a little, thus cutting the wings and letting the queen 
fall and run down into the hive. In this way the 
queen is not touched by the operation, and is never 
liable to be killed by assuming any strange scent 
from off the hands. The wings are also cut off, so 
but mere stubs remain, just as I desire to have 
them. There is no danger of cutting the fingers if 
you stop drawing the knife as soon as the queen 


drops. 
WHY I CLIP. 


The first reason is, to prevent the swarm abscond- 
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ing in swarming time, as I allow natural swarming. 
The second reason, and One perhaps equal to the 
first, is, that with queens clipped as above they are 
so readily found; for a bee with no wings among 
thousands with wings is quite readily seen. I verily 
believe I can find three queens which are thus clip- 
ped, to where I can find one not clipped. Third, 
swarming is conducted with more loss and less la- 
bor than is possible with queens having wings. 
Fourth, in case of the uniting of two or more 
swarms together I have absolute control of them so 
they can be separated at will. 


CYPRIAN AND SYRIAN BEES. 

After three years’ trial of these bees I wish to say 
a few words regarding them. First, I find that in 
their purity they are so cross that it is out of the 
question for me to tolerate them. Smoke is only an 
irritant to them, unless used for five minutes before 
opening the hive, in large quantities at the entrance, 
in which case they will fill themselves with honey, 
and act like other bees. The hive can also be open- 
ed on hot days without the use of smoke, and all 
will go well if no jarring of the hive or any kind of 
a mishap occurs. If any thing of the kind occurs, 
woe betide the operator; as, for instance, I had been 
getting along nicely with my colony of Cyprians in 
the above manner, the past season, when one day a 
heavy gust of wind tipped over a frame I had stood 
outside the hive fora few minutes. In less than 
five seconds I was beset by a host of infuriated bees; 
and in spite of smoke or any thing else, before I 
could get the hive arranged and closed I received 
more stings than all 1 received during the season 
besides. Second, as soon as a colony of these bees 
became queenless the workers go to laying eggs, so 
that the combs are filled with drone brood, thus 
causing thousands of worthless dwarf-drones to be 
reared, which is a positive nuisance, and a great 
drawback to them. Third, inthis locality they do 
not begin brood-rearing in earnest until the main 
honey-fiow arrives, when they breed to such an ex- 
cess that much of what should be surplus honey is 
used up in brood-rearing. Especially is this true of 
the Syrians. For the above three reasons I have 
this fall banished all of this kind of stock from my 
apiary. From my experience with these bees cross- 
ed with Italians, I am led to believe that most, if 
not all, who recommend them have only Syrio-Ital- 
ians, or Cyprio-Italians. Two or three years ago A. 
W. Osburn (now of Cuba) called on me, and was very 
strong in his praise of the Syrian bees, when, after 
some discussion, I showed him two colonies of pure 
Syrian bees. At this he exclaimed,“ If those are Sy- 
rian bees, then I never had any.” That crosses be- 
tween the Syrian or Cyprian bees and Italians pro- 
duce good bees, I am free to admit; but I can not see 
wherein they are any better than our ordinary hy- 
brids, while I have reason for preferring our hybrids 
tothem. Accordingly, another season will find my 
apiary entirely free from any trace of this blood in 
it. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Nov. 2, 1885. 

Friend D., I believe your plan of cutting a 
queen’s wing isa good suggestion; and I 
now remember, that in the absence of scis- 
sors I have sometimes done it with a knife 
in much the way you mention. The knife 
should have a very sharp edge, and the 
blade should be slender and tapering. I 
would suggest that this blade be used for no 
other purpose. Your reasons for clipping 





are good; yet we dare not clip the queens 
we send out, for there are so many that 
might take exception. and we don’t like to 
clip a queen just before caging her for ship- 
ment.—I believe your decision in regard to 
the Cyprian and Syrian bees accords mainly 
with the general feeling; although the trait 
they possess, of giving us unlimited brood on 
short notice, can often be utilized so as to 
make it very valuable, all things consid- 
ered we may as well drop them. 
oh 


AN ADVERSE REPORT FROM CALIFOR.- 
NIA. 


THE ‘“‘ BEE-LUNATIC’”’ IN 1885. 


ERE comes the “ bee-lunatie”’ again—not with 

waving banners and beating drums, as he 

did in 1884. His drums are all muffled now, 

and his banners — inscribed with “ Blasted 

Hopes’’—are trailing in the dust. At the 

close of last season we had 115 colonies (GLEANINGS 

for Nov. 1, 1884, p. 738), of which 40 were below here, 

one mile. When we brought them home and open- 

ed them up there was a general fight. Do all we 

could, we lost 20 hives, so we had just 95 stands to 
begin on this season. 

You remember I reported one ton of honey held 
over because it was not completely sealed up on the 
ends (we use eight section boxes fastened together, 
which we call a “ box of sections”). Six of these 
boxes of sections go in the top story of our hives, 
and, when full, will weigh 4 to & Ibs. I put this 
honey (fully a ton) on 25 hives. This was about 80 
lbs. of honey to the hive. Now let it be understood, 
that each hive was booming full of brood, bees, and 
honey. If these bees had gathered five pounds of 
honey, and stored it, they would each have had 
their hive crammed full. They would have had no 
place to put any more. Each and every box of sec- 
tions would have been completely sealed up. 

Did they seal it? Well, you would naturally sup- 
pose they did—that they sealed it up in a few days, 
and then cried for more, wouldn't you? Well, I 
should; but they didn’t—nary a cry. Right here is 
some promiscuous arithmetic. These bees worked 
hard for four months. I have lain down beside 
them, and watched them by the hour. They never 
even took time for dinner, but kept tumbling tn and 
out of the hives the livelong day. Now the ques- 
tion is (and it puzzles all the arithmetic and algebra 
that I ever had any thing to do with), What did they 
do with the honey they gathered? It won't do to 
say they used it for brood-rearing, for they did not. 
There were but five swarms in the whole season, 
from the 9 hives. And by all means, don’t tell me 
that these 25 hives of bees banded together to hood- 
wink and deceive me. 

But here, you see, in the midst of all my pride 
and vanity they have knocked the stilts from under 
me, and left me groping“in the darkness of night. 
What became of the honey they gathered? The 
other 70 hives — that had only foundation starters, 
made an average of 63 lbs. to the hive; that is, they 
gave us 422) Ibs. in sections, and this is all we got. 
With comb honey at six cents, and it costing 14 
cents per pound for sections, case, and hauling to 
town, if our hopes are not blasted, please state. 
what will satisfy you in that line. Have we got to 
lose our whole apiary, nearly, like friends Heddon 
and W. Z.H.; to get our house burned down, to 
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furnish our horses with the epizootic, and be 
found ourselves, some morning, in the last gasp of 
expiring hunger, to get into “* Blasted Hopes ”’ ? 

This little insect that I have loved so well and 
praised so abundantly is a deceiver — a swindler 
anda cheat. He, she, or it, isa‘ fraud, a delusion, 
and asnare’’—a robber, a thief, and a murderer. 
Now, you don't often read such plain talk in a bee- 
paper; but I just want the “ little beast” to know 
exactly what I think of him. 

THE HONEY SEASON IN CALIFORNIA. 

The honey season here has been a very poor one. 
So far as I can learn, it is the same all over the 
State. You will have no great shipments of Cal- 
ifornia honey to glut the markets this year. There 
was plenty of bloom, but there was no honey in the 
flowers. That was caused by an insufficient rainfall. 
We hope to do better next year. 

A CLEAN WAY TO GET GOOD WAX. 

I was always inthe habit of boiling my wax in a 
bag, placed in a 2-gallon kettle made of galvanized 
iron: but one fine morning last spring my “ biller 
busted” at the side. The more I tried to mend it, the 
more it leaked. I had to pour in cold water, and 
draw the fire. I did not want to pay six or seven 
dollars for another kettle. I let the matter lie until 
it could lie no longer. Then I wrote to you, to see 
if you could mail me one of your wax-extractors. 
The answer came, that it was not mailable. I lay 
awake at night, studying what I should do. Am I 
to be flanked — surrounded and beaten by a pusil- 
lanimous beeswax? Never! I jumped out of bed, 
into my clothes. An idea had struck me — hard! 
Mrs. Chaddock’s plan was inadmissible. Mr. Por- 
ter’s plan was destructive;. Mrs. Harrison's plan 
was dirty and bothersome; Dr. Miller just missed 
the mark. We had a small sun extractor; but I 
went to work and made one 4 feet long by 2'4 wide 
on top. I lined it with bright tin, and put ina spout 
long enough to run through the wall of the honey- 
house. You see, I was preparing to extract honey 
as wellas melt beeswax. That sun extractor, set 
on the south side of the honey-house, with pipe 
running inside of the house, was all that could be 
desired for melting small cakes of honey like mince. 
But, for wax it beats the world. Take Dr. Miller's 
large dripping-pan, with a hole ‘“‘busted’’ in one 
end of it (I put a half-round spout in mine); grease 
the pan well, and lay a piece of old sacking in the 
bottom, just the size of the pan, except behind; let 
it come up far enough to catch hold of. Now raise 
your dripping-pan a little in the rear, and fill it up 
with wax. It doesn’t make any difference how 
dirty itis. Now grease a big dishpan, and set under 
the spout of the dripping-pan. Put on your sash, 
and go about your business. In the evening all the 
nice yellow wax will be in your dishpan.. In the 
morning fill up again, and so on until your dishpan 
is full. It will all be in one solid cake, for the wax 
melts alike, you see, in both pans. When you are 
done, the rag will readily pul! out of the dripping- 
pan. Roll these rags up, tie them with a string, and 
put them in an old hive unti] you get for or five of 
them. You can then boil them. You will get a 
little cake of wax from them, which you can run 
through the dripping-pan process with the next lot. 
Now, here is no dirt, no watching, no boiling over; 
no bother or fussing, and. always a clean, clear, yel- 
low wax. 1 nevercould get two eakes of wax of one 
color before. All the wax is now. nice and veliow. 
The dirt does not melt and run, consequently it 





stays in the dripping-pan. There is nothing toclean 
up. Your dripping-pan is ready for the next.lot, 
and is kept fur that purpose alone. Asfor the rags, 
you would need to boil them out only once a year. 
If you are lazy, you can throw them away without 
losing much. 

I see by Oct, Ist GLEANINGS, that friend Hart, of 
Florida, has got hold of the sun extractor for wax; 
but he, too, melts only the wax. The idea is, to get 
it in just the shape you want it for market, and the 
above plan does it all at one operation. Any plan 
to render wax that is thorough, complete, clean, 
and that will give a uniform bright color, must of 
necessity be very valuable to the average bee-keep- 
er, and [am he. 

Our loss of 20 stands, I should have said, was part- 
ly caused by moth. As we pay no attention to 
bees in this country, from the close of the honey 
until about the next February, any loss or death of 
a queen is sure to be followed by a loss of the col- 
ony. You folks think you know something about 
moth; but you don't. With you they are a nuisance; 
here, they are a besom of destruction. 

We commenced on 95 hives: had 5 natural swarms, 
making an even hundred. After the season closed 
we made 52 three-frame nuclei. Here we can 
winter three frames, with a good queen, as well as 
nine. We now number 152 stands. None of these 
nuclei were made on the Doolittle plan. We did 
make one on that plan, but — well, you know its 
fate. J. P. ISRAEL. 

San Dieguito, San Diego Co., Cal. 

Friend 1., | have for years been aware 
that a feeder, or some chunks of honey, or, 
if you choose, a dish of cappings, put into 
the upper story, at a time when honey is 
coming in from the fields, will have the ef- 
fect of making the colony useless. I will re- 
peat what I have given before, perhaps once 
or twice. When we first commenced extract- 
ing we thought to save the honey sticking 
to the cappings, by putting them on a honey 
board over a strong colony. The whole col- 
ony turned all its energies to fussing with 
those cappings, licking off the ee and 
working the wax out into fantastic shapes. 
But while doing this they didn’t increase an 
ounce in weight, while colonies right side 
by side were gathering 10 lbs. of clover hon- 
ey aday. It would have been money in our 
pockets, a good many times over, to have 
dug a hole in the garden, and dumped the 
cappings into it, instead of putting them 
over the hive. New hands at the business 
often defeat themselves in just this way. 
They keep their bees fussing with feeders, 
or some trash that they want to save, when 
the bees might gather quite a crop of honey by 
going out into the fields. It may surprise 
some to know that bees will bring in more 
honey from the fields than they will take out 
of any kind of feeder you can fix. This fact 
upsets some of the talk about feeding bees 
sugar and glucose, to get comb honey.—In 
regard to the sun wax-extractor, Ido not 
quite understand what you say about ex- 
tracting honey as well as beeswax. And 
you speak of melting ‘‘ small cakes of hon- 
ey.”” What do you melt small cakes of hon- 
ey for? Isn’t it a fact, that the heat of the 
sun in your climate is much greater than it 
is here in the States, even in the summer? 
It seems to me astonishing, that the heat of 
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the sun alone, unaided, should melt bees- 
wax. An arrangement of mirrors, or even 
some sheets of bright tin, would do it, of 
course ; but in our experiments with cold 
frames in greenhouses we never yet have 
had any heat up to the melting-point of wax, 
that I remember. We see by the A B C 
book that wax melts at 145°. If the sun’s 
rays are all utilized, and the space receiving 
them closely confined, no doubt we should 
get this degree, or more, during our warm- 
est summer days. How many of the friends 
pe — the sun wax-extractor in our lat- 
itude? 
er a i 


A REPORT FROM MBS. AXTELL. 


HER VISIT TO MRS. HARRISON, 


E have gained much valuable information 

from GLEANINGS. The only trouble is, I 

can not keep them, as I find them too good 

to keep. I send them here and there, 

and then we find ourselves entirely without 

a bee-journal for reference, although we take three. 
Mr. Axtell and I are so glad that Ernest can take 
the place he is doing by way of help, both on notes 
on the apiary and children’s corner. I think he will 
succeed in interesting the young folks, and I shall 
want to be young long enough to read them myself. 

From about the 12th of Sept. to the 28d we had a 
wonderful honey-flow. We began to inquire where 
we could get sugar to feed up for winter, as many 
of our colonies were almost destitute; but in those 
few days many colonies that had not more than 10 
lbs., increased to 40 or 50 lbs. of honey. We hope 
the bees will winter all right upon it, because it is so 
well sealed up. We have reduced the size of the 
hive to 4 and 5 combs spread apart, as some of our 
best bee-keepers have advised, and set the combs 
up one inch or more from bottom-board, and the 
hives to be wintered out of doors are packed on all 
4 sides with dry chaff and on top, and we hope to es- 
cape the great luss in bees we sustained last winter. 
The combs are so solid with honey as to weigh from 
6 to 13 lbs. I neversaw so much brood and so much 
honey crowded into a brood-nest before. 

We had several small colonies in August, too 
small to store comb honey, so we set upper stories 
over them and filled all with brood-combs, 48 combs, 
to be protected from the moth, combs left by dead 
colonies. First we partly covered the brood-nest, 
and then set in the combs. There was considerable 
honey in those combs, which caused brood-rearing, 
and I never saw such enormous colonies about Sept. 
10, but scarcely any honey. We thought of dividing 
them into smaller colonies, but did not; but, how 
they did bring in the honey was astonishing. They 
had but little inclination to work in boxes; some of 
the stronger ones did, as we took away all those ex- 
tra combs to get them to store in brood-nest for 
winter. 

Last week Mr. Axtell and I made a visit to the 
home of Mrs. Lucinda Harrison. She is a lady of 
means, and I should think had no need of caring 
for bees; but she has a great heart, and does not 
live for self alone, but to do good, especially in car- 
ing for motherless children. Her husband was 
away from home upon one of their farms a few 
miles from Peoria. They have a young girl with 
them 9 years old, they have taken to bring up. She 





is a very sweet, affectionate child. When asked to 
sing, she sang,— 
“What makes the lamb love Mary so?” 
The eager children cry; 
“Oh! Mary loves the lamb, you know,” 
The teacher did reply. 

I thought that was the secret why Mrs. Harrison's 
lamb loved her so much—because Mrs. H. loved her 
lamb, for I never saw a more affectionate mother. 
I think she said she had 70 colonies of bees now. 
She lost quite a number last winter, and sold some 
in the spring. She is very determined to try to 
winter without so great a loss again. In her cellar 
she has been having a sub-earth ventilator put in. 
We were so pleased with it that Mr. Axtell, imme- 
diately on our return, began to arrange for one ja 
our cellar, which begins in the bottom of the mid- 
die of the north part, and runs tothe north of the 
house some 70 feet, and will take an 8 or 12 inch tile. 

As Mrs. H. is acquainted with a good many of our 
prominent bee-keepers, and had visited some of 
them at their homes, it made a very enjoyable visit 
to talk with her. She mentioned a visit with Mrs. 
Mahala Chaddock, who lives in the middle of a 
beautiful large farm, surrounded with all the nec- 
essaries of life; a visit with father Langstroth, for 
whom, when in his presence, she felt such a rever- 
ence; Mr. A. I. Root, such a meek man, whom all 
felt constrained to honor; Mr. Heddon, whose cases 
for box honey she had been trying this summer, 
were so neatly and well finished. 


CLEANING WAX FROM TINWARE. 

Noticing your suggestions in GLEANINGS, to heat 
tinware before rubbing off the beeswax, I would 
add, then pour on lye, and rinse around and wash 
off, and it will take off all that yellow tint, leaving 
them looking bright and new. If a box of what we 
should think was mostly propolis be poured into 
a boiler of hot water, the propolis will melt and 
sink, but considerable nice yellow beeswax will 
arise to the top, so that I always save all my scrap- 
ings, and much wax may be saved by boiling old 
bee-sheets covered with propolis, if one wants to be 
very saving, and has time. 

In taking off our racks of honey it seemed almost 
impossible to get the bees all out; but the racks 
with the few remaining bees were put into the 
honey-house where many crawled out through a 
place made for them at the top of the window, and 
ran up the wire cloth; but others found the same 
way in again, but there were a good many formed 
into a cluster in the cone of the building. I told my 
husband I felt almost sure they had a queen, be- 
cause they were building worker comb, which you 
know bees seldom do when they have no queen; s0 
Mr. Axtell took a nail-keg and held it up close un- 
der the cluster, which would fill a two-quart mea- 
sure, and quickly brushed them in, comb and all; 
there were but 3 small bits of comb, the size of the 
palm of my hand; but it had eggs in, showing that 
they hada queen. We put two combs of honey 
into the hive that Iam certain had no eggs in, and 
poured the bees on to a white cloth, a small distance 
from the entrance to the hive, and let the bees 
crowd in. I caught and caged the queen, and gave 
to a queenless colony. I-took the three bits of 
comb, with the eggs and a little honey in, and laid 
on top of the two combs that had no brood; the 
bees removed all the honey and eggs in a few days, 
I wished to unite them with a weak colony, and 
they had a nice cell built, and an egg in it; one oth: 
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er cell, but no egg. I think the bees carried that 
egg from that bit of comb, because it was but a few 
days after, that the bit of comb was laid on top, 
just about the same length of time that a weak col- 
ony would have built a queen-cell if eggs had been 
in the brood-combs. The bees were on the two 
combs I set in the side of the weak colony, with the 
least small place for the two colonies to crawl to- 
gether. I think they did not all get together for 
three days, and I gave each colony a section of scrap 
honey. I can not see that they killed each other at 
all. 

Mr. Axtell and I enjoy reading Our Homes, and 
Myself and Neighbors, very much, and we feel that 
we are always benefited by them. Ernest speaks of 
one of your colonies as appearing to have the “ bee 
disease.” I noticed two of ours troubled a little in 
that way this fall, spotting the alighting-board, and 
even on my hand, sol had some little fears about 
the consequences in the winter; but if we put them 
up to the best of our ability, we can only leave 
the result with God; andI am sure whatever tke 
result may be, it will be all right. 

Roseville, Il. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 


Mrs. A., just let your journals go as fast 
as people want them, and we will replace 
every one you give away; in fact, we will 
send you asmany copies of each number as 
think proper to distribute among your 
»ee-friends and acquaintances. Of course, 
you would not want to give the same person 
a number each month, for then there would 
be no need of his subscribing. But we are 
always willing to furnish as many sample 
copies as our subscribers can make use of ; 


and we will furnish any of our subscribers 
with any number of any particular issue, for 
that purpose.—We are very glad indeed to 
know of your yield of honey, even though it 
did come late in the season.—Now, Mrs. A.., 
I want your husband to be sure to report 


how his sub-earth ventilator works. Let us 
know what size of tile he uses; and when it 
is below zero outside, please tell us the tem- 
perature of the air where it comes into the 
cellar. You do not say how deep the tile 
is to be put. Please mention that also. 


a 
G. 8. BROWN’S BEE-FEEDER. 


SOMETHING NOT EXACTLY NEW, BUT GOOD FOR ALL 
THAT. 


N regard to feeders, I have been bothered more 

; or less with robbing. I have a feeder that you 
can put inside of the hive, and no robbing. 
Take a2-inch plank and fit it in a frame; take 

a 14-inch auger; bore the holes as close togeth- 
eras youcan. Leave one in at each end, and bore 
within one-half inch of the bottom. Cut out about 
half way down, and you havea feeder that will not 
jJeak. I use sapling-pine plank. I do not plane the 
plank. Nailin the frame when made. I can make 
four in one hour by hand. Bees will not get drown- 
e1 in them. I use a tunnel to pour the feed in. 
Pour in at one end until full. The bees will lie as 
snug up to the plank as they will with comb, and 
you can put the feeder in the center or outside the 
frames. I have made a good many for my neigh- 
bors, and they say that they are the thing to do 





feeding. I havetwo swarms that I am going to feed 
all winter, as they need it. I winter in cellar. 
Salisbury, Vermont. G. 8. BROWN. 


I may explain to our readers, that the 
above is simply apiece of plank, as mention- 
ed, cut so as to fit inside of an ordinary 
brood-frame. The auger-holes are bored 
from the top edge of the plank. After being 
bored and cut out as described, the plank is 
slipped into the frame, and nailed fast. 
Such a feeder will hold a quart or more ; and 
as it occupies just the space of a good thick 
comb, it makes a compact way of giving the 
feed. The wood is as warm for the bees to 
cluster against as a comb of honey itself. 
Such or similar feeders have been in use be- 
fore, and I really don’t know why they have 
been dropped. We can furnish them for 25 
cts. each, if wanted. 


rr oi 
REPORT FROM I. R. GOOD. 


TO 8 COLONIES. 


7" HIS has been a good season here for bees. I 
left Tennessee June 18th, leaving my broth- 
er and his son, who is an experienced bee- 
keeper and queen-lreeder, to take charge of 
my bees there. I arrived here June 20th, and 
found that I had but 7 colonies of bees left out of 
65 last fall. I determined to run these for increase 
only, consequently I commenced dividing at once 
and kept it up all summer, dividing as fast as the 
bees would bear it. The result is, Ihave just fin- 
ished packing for winter, 8 colonies of bees, all 
good and strong but about 8 or 10 rather weak ones. 
This was done without any feeding. 

In preparing them for winter I have taken out 
several hundred pounds of honey that 1 have set 
away for spring feeding. The bees had but little 
comb to build, as I had nearly enough empty combs 
for the & colonies. There appeared to be a contin- 
ual flow of honey all through the season—enough 
to keep the bees breeding, and keep them out of 
mischief. There was no time through the summer 
when robbers would bother while working with the 
bees. 

The bees at no time this fall have killed off their 
drones as they generally do. We have had very 
nice and warm weather the last few days, and there 
were hundreds of drones flying. Is not this unusu- 


al for bees? 
QUEEN-CELLS GOOD EATING. 


This summer one of my near neighbors caught a 
runaway swarm of hybrid bees. He hived them, 
and they went to work with a will, and soon filled 
the hive with comb, and one case of sections. After 
the sections were nicely filled, the man took them 
off and gave them a case of empty sections; but a 
day or two after this he came to my house, request- 
ing me tocome and hive his bees, saying they had 
swarmed without saying any thing to him about it. 
I went to one of my colonies that had queen-cells 
about ready to hatch, and cut out two cells that 
were built close together, intending to put them in 
his hive in. order to Italianize his bees. Before 
reaching his house his son met us to tell me that I 
need not come any further, because their bees had 
left; but I told the man I would go and look at the 
colony they came out of. When we got to the place 
I laid the queen-cells on the stand the hive stood 
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on, and proceeded to open the hive. In opening it | 
T found the bees had absconded, leaving neither 
queen-cells nor bees behind, and the young bees 
wou!d run out of the hive and drop on the ground 
in front of the hive as fast as they would hatch. 
After looking the hive through I looked for my 
queen cells; but not seeing them I asked the man 
if he had picked them up. 

“What,” says he, “were those queen-cells? I 
picked them up and ate them, thinking it was 
honey.” 

His little son, who stood by, suid, ‘‘ Father, was it | 


| 
| 


good meat?” | 

He said it was sweet. This was in the midst of 
basswood bloom. 

My nearest neighbor, George Stuckman, who is 
one of your subscribers, purchased, on the 13th day 
of August,aswarm of bees that was the largest | 
swarm [ ever saw, and I think the largest I ever 
hearl of. They weighed 13¢ lbs. I helped weigh 
them; and the funniest part of it was, this was the | 
sixth swarm out of the colony they came out of. 

Nappanee, Ind., Oct. 26, 1885. I. R. Goon. 

Friend G., you know I told you some time | 
ago that I didn’t believe you would find as_ 
good a locality for honey in Tennessee as 
you have in Nappanee, Ind. The above. 
corroborates my opinion. A swarm weigh- 
ing 134 lbs. is a tremendous one, to say noth- 
ing about the six swarms from that colony, 
and as late as the 13th of August at that.— | 
I have sometimes got brood in my mouth, | 
when eating honey carelessly, and although | 
[ found it somewhat ‘* sweet,” as your neigh- | 
bor did, it was almost too rich for my taste. | 
If the cells you mention had queens nearly 
ready to hatch, I should have supposed he | 
would have found the honey a little peculiar. | 
—You know our good friend Langstroth | 
says, in his book, he could increase from 10 | 
to 100, by judicious feeding when it is need- | 
ed; but you have done considerably better | 
than that. 

ol | 
FROM 135 TO 210 COLONIES, AND 11,000 | 
LBS. OF HONEY. | 


HOW SOON BASSWOOD, CLOVER, AND BUCKWHEAT, 
YLELD HONEY AFTER A RAIN; RED CLOVER 
AS A HONEY-PLANT. 


NCLOSED you will find my record of the daily 
yield of honey for 1885. In your remarks fol- 
lowing my report for 1884, p. 692, you ask, ‘* Did 
you keep a record so you can tell us if the tem- 
perature and moisture of the atmosphere alone 

produced these results, or is there a large flood of 
honey one day and but little the next, without any 
one being able to give satisfactory reasons why it 
is so?” 

I was unable to answer your question then; but 
as I have this season kept a record of the weather 
in connection with the honey-record, I observe that 
white clover and buckwheat yield but little honey 
for several days after a hard rain, while basswood 
and red clover yield honey ‘as soon as the rain 
eeases. In fact,some of the largest yields from the 
above were obtained the day following a hard rain- 
storm. They also gather honey very fast for a few 
hours preceding a very hard thunder - storm, when 
it is very hot and still. 

Asthe record shows such alarge amount from 
red clover,some may think that T am mistaken; 


| 





| June 24 
Ms 


but I can say that [saw the bees very thick on red 
clover for two weeks, while I could find scarcely 
a bee on hundreds of acres of buckwheat in full 
bloom near my apiaries. . 

I commenced the season with about 135 colonies 
in three apiaries; obtained 11,0090 lbs. of honey—5000 
Ibs. extracted, and 6990 Ibs. in one-pound sections; 
increased to 210 colonies, in good condition to win- 
ter. 

ce DALLY RECORD OF ONE COLONY. 


Date. | Gain, Ibs. Lozs Temperature and Rains. | Ext’d. 


Cold. 





we 


| 
Warm. | 


Cold. 


wr 


Hut. 


Bud Wenn 


Warm. 
Hot. 
Ruin. 


Cold. 
Warm. 
Rain. 


x 


a 


— MACHA Oe Om Cll eK 


WHITE CLOVER. 


-“xS 


Hot; rain. 
Cold. 


-—S 
« 


in. 
Warm, rain. 


Hot. 
Hard rain. 


Rain, 


—— BASSWOOD. 
o a (4 


Hot. 

Co!d; hard rain. 
Hard rain. 

Hot. 


Warm. 


Hot. 


RED CLOVER. 


Cold. | BL 1-2 
Summary: Total gain, white clover, 62% Ibs.; bass- 
wood, 111 Ibs.; red clover, 115 lbs. ‘Total, 2884 Ibs. 
There was also a small daily gain from buckwheat 
later, and also from white clover previous to June 
24th; but I kept no record of it. 
Mauston, Wis., Nov. 1, 1835. FRANK MCNAY. 
Many thanks, friend M., for your very val- 
uable report, and the facts you give us. Our 
older readers will remember that E. E. 
Ilasty. some years ago, gave us figures show- 
ing pretty conclusively that the increased 
flow of honey was almost always an indica- 
tion of coming rain, and that a rain could 
be foretold by the sudden increased yield of 
nectar, indicated by the scales holding a sus- 
pended hive.—We have long been aware, 
that a hard rain stops, for the time being, 
the yield of white-clover honey; but I have 
never noticed that this same rule didn’t ap- 
ply to red clover. We presume your great 
yield from red clover was made from the 
common, ordinary kind, although you did 
not say so. It seems to me to be a fact, that 
red clover may yield large quantities of hon- 
ey occasionally, but that only occasionally, 





YY¥ nat to Do, 


—AND— 


How to be Happy While Doing It. 


+ eters 


CHAPTER I. 


Whoso findeth me findeth life.—PRoOv. 8: 35. 


DEAR FRIENDs, I am very well aware of 
the magnitude of the task before me; name- 
ly, to tell every gne who is out of employ- 
ment, what to do. 


part of the caption to my book. I might 
possibly tell every one of you who is want- 
ing something to do, something that you 
might do. For instance, I might tell you to 


go and dig aditch, and drain off that puddle | 


of water that has stood before your door. | 
Very likely you would agree with me, that | 


it ought to be done, and that it would prob- 


ably pay in the long run to doit. Still,onlya | 


few if any of you would be happy in such a 


task. You would say, ‘‘ I beg pardon, Mr. | 
Root; but I have not got down to digging | 
ditches for a living just yet,’ and so you) 
would drop my bcok, and cut my acquaint- | 
_mother in the eye; but, bless your heart! 


ance. 
Well, when I propose not only to find 


something for you to do, but something you | 
will be happy in doing, I certainly have | 
undertaken a tremendous task. I suppose | 


you know we can sometimes get children to 
do disagreeable work, and enjoy it too, by 
creating an interest in the work—sometimes 
by indirect methods. When a boy, my task 
was to saw and split the wood for the kitch- 
en stove; and, as with the average boy, my 
good mother was almost always outof wood, 
especially when baking- day came. The 
work was so disagreeable to me, and I had 
so little heart in it, that I always got just 
enough for present needs. Sometimes, aft- 
er she gave me a motherly reproof, I would 
start out with great energy and big resolu- 
tions; but in a very little while I would say 
to myself, ‘‘ I declare, I must go and see to 
my chickens, What I have, will last fifteen 
minutes any way, and I am sure I will come 


But even this would not | 
be so difficult if it were not for the latter | 








back before she can have time to want it.” 
Well, reader, how do you suppose it turned 
out? No different from what it did almost 
every day. The wood was all gone; my 
mother scraped up the chips, and tried 
crowding great chunks into the stove-door, 
to get along, while somebody went after 
‘that good-for- nothing boy.’’ I was. re- 
minded of my remissness, perhaps, by hear- 
ing some of my brothers or sisters shout 
over the gate of my poultry-yard, ‘*‘ Amos, 
mother’s clear out of wood again, and you 


are to come this very minute and get hera 


good lot of it.” I had become so interested 
in studying my chickens, that I entirely 
forgot mother and the wood, and I fairly 
jumped in my shoes when reminded in this 
peremptory way. I went back, guilty and 
ashamed, and almost afraid to look my good 


she knew how it was, and she did not look 
cross, nor did she scold. She understood 
her boy better than anybody else, and had 
no lack of charity and love for him, even 
though he didn’t keep all his promises very 
well. 

Well, shall I tell you what it was that all 
of asudden made me love to saw and split 
wood, and even made me petition my father 
to draw another load, that I might cut it up? 
Yes, that something stayed by me untill 
worked with such energy that the sweat 
fairly ran down my boyish face; and I so 
loved to saw and split wood that I really 
disliked to stop long enough to go and get 
my dinner with father and mother and the 
other six children. What was it? Why, it 
was a new-formed purpose; and that new- 
formed purpose came to me one hot, sultry, 
summer afternoon. It was simply this: 
I got to thinking that J should like to build 
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a monument, and I wanted the monument 
away up high—higher than the one I made 
of snow and ice the winter before. The 
problem was, to get the building material. 
I couldn’t buy lumber ; stone was plentiful, 
but they were too heavy for me to lift, and I 
couldn't cut and put them together with 
mortar. Nothing presented itself better than 
stovewood. I well knew, without asking, 
that father and mother hadn't a bit of ob- 
jection to my cutting up lots of stovewood 
ahead, and piling it up so the sun and wind 
would dry it nicely for the kitchen stove. 
At it I went, and up went the monument. 
Of course, the six children were anxious to 
know what new hobby that brother had got 
into his head now—one that even made him 
neglect his chickens somewhat. Of course, 
the only way to preserve my monument in- 
tact was to keep wood enough in a pile by 
the gate; and I was greatly tried some- 
times, because some of my older sisters 
pulled wood out of my monument, instead 
of taking from this little pile. When I re- 
monstrated, with tears in my eyes, they 
couldn't see thatit made much difference 
where they got the wood. Mother saw the 
difference, though, and I presume she would 
have scraped up chips, and burned old 
chunks as before, rather than to have laid a 
finger on the structure that I had builded 
with so much boyish pride and enthusiasm. 
I wonder if the mothers who read these lines 
realize what a hold they may have on these 
boyish minds—a hold that they may keep 
through life, even when those boys are great 
strong men. [lad it not been for the kind 
Christian counsel of this good mother, who 
knew me through and through, as no other 
human being did, I might not have been 
writing here to-day, with this beautiful 
little text at the head of my chapter. 

The above little sketch illustrates what a 
difference it makes with the cne who has 
work before him, whether he has a pur- 
pose and an end in view, or is simply work- 
ing mechanically, without any purpose or 
end. Now, before I start out to tell you 
what to do, I want to try to awaken a pur- 
pose and an object in your hearts. Having 
a family on your hands to support, or being 
in need of the wherewith to purchase your 
daily bread, is an inspiring motive, or, at 
least, it ought to be such, I very well know ; 
but, dear friends, I think there is a higher 
and a better one still,and I want you to 
start out witha plan for building a monu- 
ment that shall not only go on through this 
life, but through the life to come; and I 





want you to take into partnership with you 
in your undertaking, the great God of the 
universe. Whatever we do, we want to do 
it out of love to him. I want you to love 
his sunshine asI have been loving it for 
several months past, because it is his sun- 
shine. I want you to love the gentle rain 
and the dews, because they are gifts he sends 
us daily. I want you to learn to love old 
Mother Earth, because it is his gift to man; 
and I want you to love the dumb animals 
about you, because they are his creatures. 
Furthermore, I want to show you how to 
appreciate these things so that you will love 
to make use of them for his sake. We want 
to learn to love the sunshine so much that we 
shall feel guilty if we lose even a little bit of 
it. We want to get up early in the morning, 
to enjoy the first glimpse of it. Then we 
want to be ready to go to bed about as soon 
as the last glimpse of it disappears. Even 
in the longest summer days, we want to be 
able to economize all the sunshine there is; 
and in the same way we would economize, 
as far as we can, all the rain and cew. We 
want to use these gifts as a faithful steward 
would use the money and property put into 
his hands. Do you begin to suspect that I 
mean to have you all become gardeners? 
Well, in one sense that is exactly what I 
have had in mind—at least, this far. No 
matter what your calling in life may be ; no 
matter how you are situated, I feel sure it 
will add to your happiness to learn how to 
make things grow, with these aids God has 
given us. And even should it transpire that 
you may not have an opportunity at present 
of seeing things grow at all, I expect to give 
you general rules that will be great aids in 
making any business in life a success. One 
who ¢an grow plants, and make them do his 
bidding, is prepared, to a certain extent, to 
make any other kind of business do his bid- 
ding. 

I do not know how you are situated, of 
course; but my talk is principally directed 
to those who have leisure time on their 
hands ; who have their evenings unemploy- 
ed, or who have leisure during the winter 
months of the year. If you have unoccupied 
time during the usual growing season for 
plants, all the better. Neither do I know 
whether you are situated where frost and 
snow is the rule for nearly half of the year, 
or whether you are like the friends I met in 
New Orleans last March, who know nothing 
of any frost, sufficient to make it needful to 
have any kind of acellar. Now, although 
my talks will be principally directed to those 
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who live as I do, where we have, on an aver- 
age, from three to four months of winter, I 
expect these talks to be applicable, also, to 
those where winter is almost unknown. 
When I was a small boy, and was helping 
father raise a crop of potatoes, he remarked, 
that, if the weather were favorable, we 
should probably get a hundred bushels. 

‘** Well, pa.”’ said I, *‘ suppose the weather 
is not favorable, how many bushels shall we 
probably get then?” 

He replied, that we might not get over 25 
bushels; but he added,in an encouraging 
way, ‘‘ If the weather is favorable, it will be 
so for other people also, and the crop of pota- 
toes raised will be so large they will likely 
bring only about 25 cents a bushel, giving us 
$25.00 for the crop. If the weather is not fa- 
vorable, other people will have a small crop as 
well as we, and the price may be a dollara 
bushel; and in that case we should get $25.00 
for our crop. So you see it would not make 
any difference, after all. 
do the best we can.”’ 

Now, Iam going to add what father did 
not add then: That the expert farmer or 
gardener nowadays succeeds in getting a 


large crop, evenif the season is unfavorable; | 


and he may, if he is up to the highest recent 
attainments, get the 100 bushels of potatoes, 
and get the $1.00 per bushel also; and that 
is what we are going to work for. 
that is what this book is intended to help 


you to do; and the principle is to be carried | 
out all the same, whether you raise bees, | 


chickens, strawberries, or potatoes. Take 
whatever God sends you in the shape of 
weather or opportunities, and make the best 
of them. Endeavor to see his loving hand 
through it all. If you are away down south, 
you can get bountiful crops with compara- 
tively little exertion; while if you are up 


Our business is to | 





In fact, | 





north you will have to fight frosts and win- 
ter; but you will get higher prices on this 
very account. Sometimes farmers and gar- 
deners get blue and discouraged because it 
rains all the while ; at other times they get 
blue and discouraged because it does not 
rain at all. Now, let us shape our work so 
we shall have something to be thankful for. 
Let us make these forces of nature our 
friends, instead of our enemies. To illus- 
trate what I mean: Several years ago I was 
greatly annoyed by the high winds blowing 
the bees down while the fruit-trees were in 
bloom, and I kept wishing we could havea 
day when the wind didn’t blow. I finally 
told my wife that I was going to buy a wind- 
mill to make bee-hives, that I might be en- 
abled to use this annoying and troublesome 
wind as a servant, instead of having it an 
enemy. At the same time I built a high 
fence around the apiary, and battened all 
the cracks,so that I had a small spot of 
ground that was tolerably tranquil, no mat- 
ter how windy it was in other situations. 
Such wind-breaks pay all they cost, with- 
out any question, not only in bee culture, 
but in gardening and fruit-raising. Well, 
after I got my wind-mill all up, I wanted 
the wind; and I was so anxious to have it 
blow that I several times got up in the night 
todo my grinding and sawing. Thus you 
see I was fixed all right when the wind 
didw't blow, but I was fixed better still if it 
did blow. Brother Terry brings out the 
same ideain his potato-book. If a shower 
came up, and interfered with curing his 
clover, he consoled himself by thinking that 
his potatoes received more benefit than the 
clover received damage, and at the same 
time he did all in his power to protect his 
clover. 


CHAPTER II. 


Prepare thy work without, and make it fit for thyself in the field; and afterwards build thy house. 
—PROV. 24:27. 


Our good old friend Horace Greeley used 


to advise the young men to “ go west,” as_ 


you may remember. I presume his idea 


was, that by going west they would find | 


broad fields of fertile soil, where the results 
of their energies would bring good pay, and 
furnish comfortable homes for all. If you 
want to be a large farmer, no doubt the 
above advice still holds good. But my field 
of labor would be to commence at home, 
where you are. I have known a good many 





young married people to go west, and after 
awhile come back to the very spot they left, 
poorer in purse, even if they were richer in 
experience. Now, if that money and time 
had been expended on a little piece of ground 
at home, it would have been far better. 
Horace Greeley had in mind broad fields. I 
would advise developing a few acres, or 
even one acre or less. From Péter Hender- 
son’s ‘‘Gardening for Profit,’ we extract 
the following in regard to the cultivation of 
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small patches of ground. It forcibly illus- 
trates the point under consideration : 


The passenger in the horse-cars going 
from Sixtieth street to Harlem, on New- 
York Island, any day from June to October, 
may see little patches of vegetation of dif- 
ferent shades of green, ranged in uniform 
and regular lines. These are the ‘salad 
patches,” cultivated mainly by German 
market-gardeners; they range from two 
acres down to a quarter of an acre in area. 
It seems a wonder that the cultivation of 
such asmall plot of earth should give an 
able-bodied man a living; but a living it 
does give, in — all cases, and some have 

uite a respectable surplus for a “rainy 

ay.”’ 

And now read the following : 


Four crops of lettuce are usually taken 
from June to October, or nearly a crop each 
month. The plants are set about a foot 
apart each way, and will average one cent 
per head, so that the four crops give a re- 
turn of nearly $2,000 per acre. This seems 
like an immense return for an acre; but 
though the net profits are respectable, there 
are some serious disadvantages attending 
the cultivation. Few or none of these men 
are owners of the land, nor in hardly any in- 
stance have they a lease. They are tenants 
at will, and pay a yearly rental of, in some 
instances, $250 per acre. Many of your 
country readers may think that an extra 
cipher has been added tu the amount, but 
they must recollect that the value of some 
of these *‘ salad patches,” as they are called, 
is $8000 per city lot, or over £100,000 per 
acre, so that the paltry rental of $250 per 
acre hardly pays the interest of the amount 
of taxes. 

But, you may urge that these enormous 
figures were obtained in consequence of the 
proximity to the great market of the city of 
New York. Well, there is something in 
this; but there is something on the other 
side too. Last winter a good many barrels 
of lettuce were sent to our town by express, 
from one of our large cities. It retailed to 
our Medina people (and we area town of 
less than 2000 inhabitants) at 25 cents or 
more a pound. When the trade commenced 
I started some lettuce in our greenhouse, 
and succeeded in getting heads that weighed 
a pound apiece, on an average. Now, in 
place of putting the plants at one cent per 
head as Peter Henderson has done, say 25 
cents per head. What sort of figures per 
acre have you then? or what sort of figures 
would you get for the product of a little 
greenhouse, or evenafew boxes of plants 
started in the window, and planted outdoors 
as soon as the weather would permit? The 
heads we raised were nicer and finer than 
any that I ever saw in the cities, or that 
came from the cities. But I hadn’t the 


heart to ask over five cents apiece for them. 





Now, I do not mean to advise everybody 
in the country, town, or city, to go to rais- 
ing lettuce foraliving. I have chosen let- 
tuce only for an illustration, and I have, 
during the past year, demonstrated to my 
complete satisfaction that fine products of 
this kind will be quickly taken in almost any 
community, if the goods are properly 
brought before the people. The question 
may arise, ‘‘ Is it well to encourage people in 
paying out their money for things of this 
kind that they would be just as well off 
without?” If you are going to seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, we 
do not want to go into any kind of business 
unless we can consistently and with a whole 
heart, ask his blessing upon it. I was at 
one time tempted to think that five or ten 
cents for a head of lettuce, or the same mon- 
ey for a stalk of celery, was an extravagance 
that perhaps ought not to be encouraged. 
Chemists tell us that a watermelon is 90 or 
95 per cent water, or something of that sort. 
In that case, is it not sheer folly to pay 25 or 
50 cents fora watermelon? <A head of let- 
tuce is, quite likely, £0 per cent water, or at 
least a large part of it,and nothing more. 
And so we might say of almost all kinds of 
garden products. They will do well enough 
for rich folks, where they have more money 
than they know what to do with. But, is it 
akind of traffic that a Christian ought to 
engage in? My friends, I believe it is just 
exactly the kind of traffic that a Christian 
ought to engage in. Physicians have united, 
almost toa man,in pronouncing strawber- 
ries worth all they cost, on account of their 
health-giving qualities. A good many say 
the same in regard to garden-sauce of vari- 
ous kinds. Celery, for instance, has been 
recommended for years past ; and after hav- 
ing made a careful test of the virtues of the 
plant, I think I am not mistaken. 

During the fore part of this present sea- 
son, my friends as well as myself were some- 
what alarmed by a nervous attack that ren- 
dered it quite difficult for me to work in the 
office, reading letters, directing business, 
ete. A physician of considerable standing 
advised me to give up fruits and vegetables, 
and subsist principally on lean meat. He 
specially directed that I was to eat no veg- 
etables during the latter part of the day. I 
began making careful experiments with 
many articles of diet. He was right in con- 
demning certain fruits and vegetables ; but 
Ihave proved, over and over again, that I 
could eat celery, right fresh from the garden, 
in great quantities, without any bad result. 
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I would go out after supper, and, after 
working among the plants, dig the crisp 
roots, and eat them down with as much rel- 
ish, and with as little fear of consequences, 
as our Jersey cow would eat cabbage-leaves. 
I steadily improved, and, by working out- 
doors at the same time, I am now feeling so 
well that L read letters and dictate this book, 
hour after hour, without even any slight 
symptoms of the old dizzy feeling. My di- 
gestive apparatus is about perfect. I have 
tried crisp fresh lettuce, and it seems to an- 


swer much the same purpose; but I find I | 


must have open-air exercise. 
Now, dear friend, if you are ailing in any 


way, I feel strongly convinced that some | 
open-air exercise, with fresh fruit and veg- | 


etables to eat, will help you. 


Let me make another extract right here | 


from Henderson’s new book, ‘ Gardening 
for Pleasure :” 


About a dozen years ago I had the plea- | 


sure of making the acquaintance of a gen- 
tleman whose duties compelled him to be at 
his desk in a close office in the city of New 
York, from 9 o’clock A. M.to4P.M. Being 


naturally of a weak constitution, his seden- 
tary life soon made him the victim of dys- 
pepsia to such a degree that he felt that he 


must soon resign his situation. 
then a man of forty, entirely ignorant of 


any thing pertaining to country life, and it | 
reluctance | 


was with 
that, b 

change 

of New York to a cottage in the then coun- 
try-like suburb of Bergen Heights, N. J. 
flis means enabled him to purchase a 
modest cottage built on a lot 50 by 150 feet ; 
he did not want the land, he said, but the 
cottage was such as he fancied, and the 
ground had to go with it. It was about this 
time that I formed his acquaintance, 
through some business transaction, and he 
asked my professional advice as to what he 
could do with his land, which he had al- 
ready begun to consider somewhat of an 
incumbrance. I replied to him that, if I 


reat misgivings and relu 
the advice of his physician, he 


was not greatly mistaken, in his little plot | 


of ground lay a cure for all his bodily ills, 


and that besides it could add to the com- | 
forts if not the luxuries of his table if he | 
“T work it!” he ex- | 


would only work it. 


claimed. ‘* You don’t suppose that these 


hands could dig or delve,” holding up his | 
thin bloodless fingers ;.‘‘ and if they could, I | 


I told 


know nothing about gardening.” 
insur- 


him I thought neither objection 
mountable if he should once begin. 
The result of our conversation was, that 
he resolved to try, and try he did to a pur- 
pose. Our interview was in March, and be- 
fore the end of April he had his lot all nice- 
ly dug over, the labor being done by his own 
hands during an hour and a half each morn- 
ing. His custom was to get up at six o’clock 
and work at his garden until half-past seven. 


He was | 


his home from a closely built part | 


This gave him ample time to dress, get 
breakfast, and be at his desk in the city by 
nine. The labor of merely digging was (to 
him) heavy and rather monotonous, but he 
stuck to it bravely, and when he again pre- 
sented himself before me for plants and 
seeds and information as to what to do with 
them, it was with some pride that I saw my 

rescription had worked so well, for my 
friend then looked more like a farmer than a 
pallid clerk, 

During his first season, of course, he made 
| some blunders and some failures, but his in- 
| terest in the work increased year by year. 
_flis family was supplied with an abundance 
of all the fresh vegetables and fruits his lim- 
ited space could admit of being grown— 
_asupply that it would have taken at least 
| $150 to purchase at retail, and stale at that. 
But the benefit derived from the cultivation 
of this cottage garden was health—strong, 
rugged health—that for the six years he was 
my neighbor, never once failed him. 

_Iknow this case is an extremely excep- 
| tional one, for 1 never knew another man 
| who so resolutely worked himself into health. 
There are hundreds of business men, book- 
keepers, salesmen, clerks, and the like who 
| live in the suburbs of all great cities, many 
|of whom can ill afford to pay for the keep- 

ing of the plots surrounding their cottages, 
| but who think they can far less afford to do 
| the work themselves. As a consequence, in 
/nine cases out of ten, the rear, at least, of 
' their suburban plots is a wilderness of 
weeds. But this is not the least of the evils; 
_ the owner has a certain amount of muscular 
force, and this, be it more or less, being un- 
used, its possessor pays the penalty of his 
laziness in dyspepsia, and a host of other 
ills. The proofs are apparent everywhere, 
that garden operations are conducive to 
health and longevity. The work is not un- 
duly laborious, and when fairly entered into 
has a never-failing interest. The growing 
and the watching of the great variety of 
plants gives a healthy tone to the mind, 
while the physical labor demanded by cul- 
tivation takes care of the body. 

Now, then, as we have disposed of any ob- 
jections that might arise from a moral view 
of the matter, let us consider it in a pecuni- 
ary point of view. Will you be likely to get 
your money back? Well, I want to say 
right squarely, here, I do not want to take the 
responsibility in regard to this part of the 
business. If you have a natural liking for 
| plants, dirt, sunshine, and rain, and selling 
things to your neighbors after you have 
raised them, Ido not believe there will be 
any probability of failure. If you go at the 
business as I went at the wood te make a 
monument, you will succeed ; and if you go 
at it because you love God and your fellow- 
man, you will surely sueceed ; for God him- 
self has promised you success.’ Seek first 
the kingdom of God, and his righteousness, 
and he will add all things needful. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


And God said, Let there be light; and there was light.—GeEnN. 1:3. 


If you are going to grow plants for winter, 
when they will bring high prices, they must 
be protected against the weather. Heat 
must be secured. It is true, that heat and 
light come closely together ; and where we 
get them from the sun, we get them both at 
once ; but for all that, we will take up the 
subject of heat first. Let us put it in large 
letters— 

HEAT. 

There are several means of, securing heat 
for our operations. First, we have heat 
from the sun; then we have heat from old 
Mother Earth, and artificial heat by burning 
eoal and wood. Artificial heat may be still 
further subdivided into heat from hot-air 
flues, heat from hot-water pipes, and heat 


from steam. Then there is another kind of | 
artificial heat from the decomposition of cer- 
tain substances without combustion, such as | 
heat from fermenting manure, although the | 


last is now seldom used, I believe. Let us 
take up first,— 
HEAT FROM TITE SUN. 


There has always been something wonder- | 
fully fascinating to me about the heat of the | 
sun. I hardly need tell you that scientists | 

wind-break on the east and west must not be 


decide that the heat from the sun is the 
source of all force. The health-giving prop- 


erties of the sun's rays have been for ages 
_and a good many other hardy vegetables may 
| be raised by proper precautions, without any 


mentioned and made use of. In visiting the 
great sanitarium at Battle Creek, Mich., I 


Was very much interested in visiting some | 


rooms clear up in the attic. where they put 
diseased patients, close up to the glass sash 
placed in the roof, much like the roof of a 
greenhouse. They lie here on their beds, 
partially uncovered, where they can receive 
the benefit of the sun’s rays. Neither plants 
nor animals can amount to very much with- 
out the direct benefit of the sun. In our op- 
erations we want all the sun we can get. If 
we can not do any better, let us use our win- 
dows, instead of having the warmth of the 
sun shut out by curtains and other artificial 
devices. “The windows of any room where 
people live will do to commence plant-raising 
on asmall scale. When you get all the win- 
dows occupied,and have succeeded in utiliz- 
ing every available inch of sunshine, you 
will find a way to get more, I am sure. 
‘* Where there is a will, there is a way.” 








Probably your next step will be a few 
frames of sash, such as are used for green- 
houses. We shall have more to say in re- 
gard to these further on. These frames of 
sash that are so useful in raising early veg- 
etables are just what we need for raising 
early chickens, and for getting eggs in the 
winter time. Of course, it does not do to 
keep poultry too warm, any more than it 
answers to keep plants too warm; but we 
propose to start out intelligently, and avoid 
baking or roasting any thing, plant or animal. 
Too much heat can be utilized, just as well as 
you can make use of a surplus of any thing 
else. When we have secured all the sun- 
shine we can, by the way of some sash, or a 
little greenhouse, then we want to husband 
it by cutting off the cold winds, which will 
quickly rob us of our acquisition, if we do 
not take proper precautions. <A fence for 
a wind-break, suchas I spoke of a little while 
back,is what we want. A great many times 
youcan make use of natural wind-breaks. In 
atown or city you can often choose a loca- 
tion where the prevailing winds are cut off 
from the north and west. We want to cut 
off the wind, but let in the sun, so that our 


too high, or we shall lose as well as gain. 
Where you have ample wind-breaks, lettuce 


sash at all. A shed, closed on three sides 
and open at the south, such as farmers often 
use for their stock, is an excellent thing, only 
we must look out about the covering over- 
head, or it will take off the light so as to 
make the plants grow spindling. 

One cold wintry day I happened to go off 
into a piece of dense woods, where a neigh- 
bor was chopping wood. The trees were so 
high, and the wocds were so dense, that in 
the little spot of clearing where he was at 
work there was no wind at all. The sap 
was running, and the bees were buzzing 
about. I thought the weather had changed, 
and wondered that it had so suddenly be- 
come so much warmer. After I got out of 
the woods again, however, I found that the 
weather was not warmer at all. It was sim- 
ply the effect of those great forest-trees in 
breaking the force of the wind. Ever since 
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that I have been wishing I could have an 
apiary located in just such aspot. In hilly 
and mountainous countries they frequently 
choose such sheltered spots for early gar- 
dens. May be you know of such a place. If 
so, accept it as a gift from God, and go to 
work and be happy. 

Some years ago I had a little greenhouse 
built partly under ground, for some experi- 
ments for making bees rear brood in the win- 
ter time. The east, west, and north walls, 
and the north half of the roof, were protect- 
ed by layers of dry earth, nearly a foot in 
thickness. Over this dry earth a shingle 
roof was placed, to keep the building from 
getting damp. The whole south side, and 
the south slope of the roof, was of glass. 
The sun alone warmed up this structure so 
that I could wo1k there in comfort with my 
coat off, while it was freezing weather out- 
side. Ever since that experiment I have 
wondered why people do not have rooms in 
their dwellings, warmed by the heat of the 
sun, thus saving quite a bill for fuel, and 
dispensing with the care of stoves, during at 
least a great part of every winter. What a 
grand place such a room would make for a 


playroom for the children ! 
HEAT FROM THE EARTH. 
Greenhouses are usually built partly under 
ground, in order to secure the benefit of the 


heat from the earth. In Mammoth Cave we 
have an even temperature of about 55°. This 
temperature will answer very well for rais- 
ing lettuce and radishes, providing you can 
get light, without frost. The difficulty, how- 
ever, comes in here; you must have light on 
all sides of the plants, and they must be tol- 
erably near to the glass, or they will grow 
spindling and one-sided. If we were sure 
the sun would shine every day all winter, we 
could make a greenhouse (or cold frame, 
rather) that would answer nicely, by simply 
utilizing the heat from the earth and the 
heat from the sun. It happens, however, 
that the sun does not shine more than per- 
haps one day in four, on an average, during 
the winter months; and although we have 
the walls never so well protected, if we hap- 
pen to have zero weather during cloudy 
days, the frost will come through the glass 
sash prepared to let in the sun’s rays, how- 
ever tight the joints may be. We then should 
have our garden all frozen up—at least, that 
portion of it that lies very near to the glass, 
without some kind of heat to reinforce the 
heat from the earth. Two thicknesses of 
glass have been suggested and tried, with an 
air-space between the two sashes; but as 





quite a portion of the heat of the sun is lost 
in passing through even one thickness of 
window glass, we lose considerably more 
where it passes through (wo thicknesses. A 
still further objection is, that the outer glass 
would be covered with frost, which might 
remain days or weeks, thus cutting off light 
as well as heat; whereas, with only one 
thickness of glass, the heat of the interior of 
the house quickly melts off the icy covering, 
with the assistance of the sun from the out- 
side. There is another way of managing with- 
out any artificial heat, so that hardy plants 
will not be killed; and this is, to have a 
good-sized cellar adjoining the greenhouse, 
so that a free communication of air can be 
easily opened between the cellar and the 
greenhouse. The large body of air in the 
cellar will be considerably cooled off during 
a cold night ; but in its turn it will warm up 
the body of air in the greenhouse, so that the 
whole will keep above a freezing tempera- 
ture. As soon as the sun comes up in the 
morning, however, this communication with 
the cellar must be cut off, or the sun will 
have but little effect on so large a body of 
air.* All things considered, however, a lit- 
tle artificial heat during thejseverest portion 
of winter is thought to be the simplest and 
easiest ; but as it is a very easy,matter to in- 
jure the plants by too much heat by a lit- 
tle carelessness, an arrangement of pipes for 
carrying hot water seems to be by far the 
most practicable method. Steam has re- 
cently been made to answer very well; but, 
like the heat of the stove, or a flue, since 
itis so liable to get things too hot, the hot 
water seems to be safer. 

We would make the greenhouse as much 
under ground as we possibly could, and still 
get light enough so that the plants should 
not grow *‘ long-legged”’ nor one-sided. The 
sun’s rays coming through the glass would 
warm up the walls and floor during the day, 
and these same walls and floor would hold 
heat enough to keep the plants from suffer- 
ing until the sun’s rays could cause a rein- 
forcement the next day; and many plants 
would grow better this way than with the 
aid of artificial heat. Such structures can 
be used in places far enough south so that 
the temperature is never quite down to zero; 
and they are also used in our own latitude 
after the severer portion of winter is past, 
say during March and April. They are call- 
ed ‘cold frames.”” They are also used for 
wintering over such hardy plants as lettuce, 





* An open tank or cistern of water will answer the 
same purpose as a body of air, to a certain extent. 
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cabbage, etc., by lifting the sash so as to 
give air when the weather permits, and coy- 
ering the plants when the weather is severely 
cold ; for it is well known, that the class of 
plants mentioned will stand even 15 or 20° 
below zero (covered with sash) if they are 
properly cared for, or gradually accustomed 
to the cold. Such structures are also quite 
valuable for poultry. I believe, however, 
the best authorities on poultry rather dis- 
courage the use of artificial heat. 


In connection with heat from the earth, | 
it may be well to speak of what has been | 
called ‘‘ sub-earth ventilation.”? Of course, | 
our greenhouses, poultry-houses, or buildings | 
for any other purpose, kept warm during | 
the winter time, must have constant acces- | 
sions of fresh air. Well, outdoor air is often | 
at a low temperature, sometimes below zero; | 


and this air must be warmed up by some 


means, else it will lower the temperature of | 
our inclosure. If we warm it up by means | 
of hot-water pipes or steam-pipes, it takes | 
quite an amount of fuel, besides the labor of | 
keeping fires. Well, instead of having a | 
large cellar to warm our body of surplus air | 
to the proper temperature, we may have a | 
| conducting the spring water back and forth 


pipe, or series of pipes, running some dis- 
tance under ground, below the point where | 
the frost reaches; and the cold air, taken, 

say, from out in the fields, at a zero temper- | 


‘ ature, becomes warmed up to 455°, the 


natural temperature of the earth, in its pas- 
sage through these pipes, providing the 


pipes are not too large in diameter, and are | 


sufficiently long. Usually some arrange- 


ment has to be made to make the air travel | 
in the right direction; and sometimes a sort | 


of chimney a few feet high is put up at the 


inlet, and this chimney is surmounted by a | 


sort of funnel, or hood, which is kept facing 
the wind by means of a vane. This startsa 
current in the pipe; and the cellar or grecn- 
house where this stream of air at 55° 
empties has an outlet near the roof, to let 
the warm air escape. I may say, however, 
that, in practice, during zero weather the 
air usually escapes fast enough, without any 
provision for an outlet. The size and 
length of these sub-earth pipes depend a 
good deal on circumstances. Some authori- 


ties recommend that they be laid at least | 


eight feet under ground, and run a distance 
of 200 feet; but as such an arrangement 
would be quite expensive, many of our bee- 


friends have had very good results by laying 
a line of common underdraining tile, say 
three feet deep, and only fifty or sixty feet 
in length, the tile to be three or four inches 
in diameter. While this might not raise the 
temperature of the air during zero weather 
to fully 55°, it would probably raise it con- 
siderably above the freezing-point. Some 
experiments are needed in this matter. 

In passing out and in Mammoth Cave dur- 





ing a frosty, wintry night, we began to find 
that the stream of incoming air felt chilly 
when we were perhaps an eighth of # mile 
from the mouth of the cave. In this case, 
however, the stream of air was very large, 
and at the door of the cave it blew almost a 
gale. Sending a stream of cold air down 
into a well by means of a pipe, and then col- 
lecting it at the mouth by another pipe. 
would also answer to remove the frost. But 
if the stream of air passing down is very 
large, it might have the effect of freezing the 
water in the well. 

Now, where there are large natural springs 
coming out of the hillside, we may, by a very 
simple arrangement, bring large quantities 
of heat from the earth, and utilize it by 


in open pipes until it has parted with the 
heat it contains, until its temperature of 55° 
is reduced nearly to the freezing-point. By 
having these channels protected by a sash 
we can combine the heat of the earth and 
_the heat of the sun so as to make an excel- 
lent cold frame for hardy plants, without 
| the use of artificial heat. The spring water 
may be passed back and forth under the 
beds. The heat it gives off will operate in 
_the same way asthe heat from hot-water 
pipes, only we shall never be able to get 
above 55° without the aid of the sun. This 
|spring water would be just the thing 
for watering the plants, and such an 
| arrangement can ba made very pleasing 
to the eye, as well as profitable to the 
| pocket. A little fountain, or several of 
| them, if made so as to throw a small spray, 
| would induce the water to part with its heat 
still more rapidly than the open channels. 
| One of our most successful bee-men in the 
| State of Michigan has a spring in the cellar, 
or cave, where he winters his becs. The 
water from this spring, flowing through this 
| room, is found a check to keep the tempera- 
‘ture from running too low. 


To be continued Dec, 15. 
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He that is faithful in that which is least, is faithful also in much.—LUKE 16:10. 


MYSELF AND MY NEIGHBORS. 


For where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am lin the midst of them.—Marr. 
18: 20. 


niles have heared this little text just 
above what [am writing, over and over 
again, especially if they ever went toa 
prayer-meeting where only afew were 


| SUPPOSE, friends, that even the juve- 


present. 


prayer. Well, now, it is a grand little text ; 
but it is the five verses that go before it that 
I shall have todo with now. The first of 
these five verses reads like this : 


Moreover if thy brother shall trespass against 
thee, go and tell him his fault between thee and 


him alone: if he shall hear thee thou hast gained | 


thy brother. 
Perhaps you would like to know what 


brought this to mind. Well, it was like this: | 
One of my neighbors, whom I will call Mr. | 
A,came to me, saying he could not get | 
along with neighbor B, any way possible ; | 
| think the better way would be for me to talk 
| with you both together.”’ 


that it was no use trying any more. 
‘** My dear friend,” said I, ‘‘ you know you 


had trouble with neighbor C, not very long | 


ago, and thought you could not get along 
with him possibly. Now, whenever I get to 


feeling that way (and I often do), I own up, | 
and always begin to feel a little uneasy for | 


fear the trouble is with myself and not with 
my neighbors.” 

‘* Mr. Root, [have thought of that, and I 
suppose I am ugly enough myself; but I 
have gotall over my trouble with neighbor 
C, and I ean get along with almost anybody 
now, except neighbor B.”’ 


| What ought to be said, in the way in w 
| I know a Christian ought to 
| things.” 





** But, my dear friend, do you remember 
that you and neighbor B are both members 
of the same chureh—both followers of Christ 


/—or, at least, profess to be?” 


* Yes, I know all that; but I have tried 


and tried, and I don’t believe it is of any use 


to try any more.”’ F 
** Well, if that is the case, there is a plain 
remedy in the Bible. Have you tried that 


‘**No, I have not tried that plan. The 
I know what 
is the best way, and the right way; but it 
Ihave not the gift of — 

ich 
do these 


The above text, or the substance | plan?’ 
of it, would come somewhere in the first |, , - 
| fact is, I am too ugly myself. 


is not in me. 


I thought a minute, and finally said, 
‘*Would you like that I should speak to 
neighbor B about these matters?”’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Root, I really wish you would. 
There is not any use for me to talk any 
more.” 

**Come to think of it,” said I, ‘‘ I rather 


This plan did not suit him so well, but he 
finally assented, and conscience commenced 


_her work, as I knew pretty well she would; 


for I knew that this neighbor, whom I will 
eall D, for illustration, was trying, and try- 
ing pretty hard for one of his temperament, 
to follow Christ. He has his own notions, 
and very strong likes and dislikes, and quite 
a temper to keep the upper hand of, with all 
the rest. In the course of an hour or two I 
was not surprised to see him come around 


| with a pleasanter look upon his face; and 
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with eyes somewhat downcast, he said, in a | Of course, we are to understand that this 
kindly tone of voice: _ : verse refers to two brothers in Christ. So 

‘“* Mr. Root, if you will be so kind, I guess | greatly is God pleased to see us doing our 
you need not do any — about what we work in brotherly love, and with Christ's 
were talking of. May bel can do a little | spirit uniting us, that he has promised what 
better, and [ am going to try hard.” we ask in hisname. And then follows the 

I wonder how many there are whose hearts | little text that I started out with. Where 
will be touched by this little story of every- | even two or threeof us are gathered together 
day life. How many are there of you, my in the name of Christ, there will he be in 
friends, who know what you ought todo, the midst of us. Ande, dear friends, is not 
and who have felt in your inmost heart that | this little verse at the root and foundation 
you hadn’t the right spirit to do it? Those | of the church of God? Is it not the germ 
who are older in the Christian work would | and seed from which any church must spring 
perhaps have said, ‘I have not grace, up, with Christ as a center? Let us read 
enough.” What, then, is grace? Is it not this little text together again; and as we 
the influences of God’s Holy Spirit—meek- read it, let us see if it will apply to ourselves 


ness, love, charity, long suffering, and all | 
these other things—the fruits of the Spirit, | 
if you choose? Oh how often I have been | 
compelled to pray, almost in real anguish of | 
heart, ‘** Help me, dear Savior, and give me | 
that spirit of gentleness, kindness, meek- | 
ness, and love’’! | 

Itold you there were five verses that I) 
had in mind; but I have as yet said noth- | 
ing of more than one of them. The second | 
verse says, that if this spirit of meekness | 
and love does not answer the purpose, we 
shall take some other brother, or a couple of 
them, with us; and here is this won-| 
derful plan of arbitration mapped out—the | 
— that has of late been used to prevent | 

erce wars between great nations. Whata_ 
grand and what a wonderful truth is there 
in these simple little words of Christ the | 
Savior! My experience has been, however, 
that among neighbors (and itis of neighbors | 
we are talking) there is seldom any need of 
any third ae at all. If you do your part, 
your neighbor will be almost sure to do his | 
part. It takes two to make a quarrel; and 
where even one of the two shows a Christian- | 
like spirit (and this does not mean that, 
you are by any means to allow yourself to be | 
run over, for a Christian must be brave as | 
well as kind), my experience has been that | 
the quarrel ends. I suspect that the trouble 
between these two neighbors, A and B, was, | 
that Satan’s spirit, instead of Christ’s, had | 
got between them. ‘hey were both at fault, | 
no doubt, and I fear both had forgotten the 
teachings of the Bible, especially the five | 
verses I have been speaking of. 

The third of my five verses directs that 
the complaint shall be brought before the 
church, and that the church shall deal with 
both parties, if need be. If either one re- 
fuses to submit to the church, of course he 
must reject Christ and Christ’s teachings ; 
and in that case there would be little hope 
for him. He must be treated as a heathen, 
or one who rejects Christ, and one who re- 
jects Christianity. 

The fourth verse tells us that these things 
that are settled here on earth are settled for 
all time to come ; that these little acts and 
quarrels go on to eternity, and even reach as 

ar as heaven and hell. 

The last of the verses considers the atti- 
tude of, and what may be accomplished by, 
two Christians working in harmony and 
naw love. If even two of us agree in 
any petition to our heavenly Father, Christ 
says that our Father in heaven will grant it. 





and our neighbors. 


For where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am | in the midst of them. 








HOW A BEE CLINGS TO GLASS. 


A TALK TO THE JUVENILES; ALSO SOMETHING 
FROM MR. LANGSTROTH. 


> S$ 1 promised, I will now give the juveniles a 

y talk on a bee's foot, and what it can do. 

If you will give me your attention for a little 

while I will try to make it clear to you how 

a bee clings to a piece of glass, and doesn’t 

fall. Did you ever think how a fly can walk up a 
window-pane, and not slip? 

Below isa drawing of a bee’s foot, exactly as it 


| appeared in my microscope. It is 40 times as long 
| and 40 times as wide as the natural foot. D, D, are 
| the two notched claws which the bee uses in cling- 


ing to wood and other substances which the bee 
can stick his foot into. Did you ever have a bee 
plant his little feet right into your flesh when he 
was getting a good hold so as to sting? These little 
claws are what hurt, and are almost as hard as your 
jack-knife. They do not always hold this position as 
seen in the picture, but they can close up like your 
thumb and finger, or can turn themselves clear 
around like the letter Y. 

**How does the bee 
cling to a piece of 
glass?’ I suspect you 


| are beginning to ask. 
| Just listen. There isa 


little film as at C, that 
looks a little like the 
head of a hatchet, or, 
perhaps, more like a 
fan. B is a pair of 
arms that keep this lit- 
tle disk, or fan, spread 
out on the piece of 
glass. A is a little 
muscle that looks like 
a potato-masher. The 
little end is fastened to the little fan-like} film, and 
the other connects the end of the foot between the 
claws. 

Perhaps this isa little hard for you to understand. 
If you will wait a moment I will tell you how to 
make something just like this little arrangement 
upon a bee's foot. Did you ever notice, when you 
were washing your handsin soap and water, how 
your hands will cling together by the force of suc- 


A BEE’S FOOT. 
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tion? You must rub your hands closely together, 
and then, drawing them gently apart, you will 
notice how they adhere. If your little baby-brother 
were to wet his little fat chubby hand and press it 
tlatly upon a pane of glass, then by drawing up his 
knuckles his hand would probably cling tothe glass, 
providing you could get him to do it rightly. 

An older person's hand would not do, as it is 
not flexible enough. One more illustration, and I 
will return to the bee's foot. 

Procure acircular piece of leather, about two inch- 
es across (get your papa to help you), and through 
the center pass a string, tying the end in a knot. 
Now draw the knot close to the leather, and be sure 
that the hole in the center of the string will just ad- 
mit the string. Next, thoroughly soak the piece of 
leather, then upon some smooth surface, as a flat 
stone, stamp the leather flat upon its surface, being 
sure that there is no chance for air to get under the 
leather. Now gently draw the string with your 
hand. This will raise the central portion of the 
leather, and cause suction under its surface. You 
will now find that you can lift astone of several 
pounds’ weight, if all has been done rightly. : 

This is precisely the way that a bee clings to glass 
and other smooth surfaces. Returning once more 
to the engraving, the little fan-like arrangement, C, 
answers the purpose of the leather. B is a pair of 
arms that spread out the little disk flat upon the 
glass. The little muscle, A, answers the purpose of 
the cord. Now, when the bee wishes to cling to 
glass he secretes a liquid (which has the same pur- 
pose as the soap upon the hands) under this little 
fan-like surface; he next spreads out this little fan 
with the muscles at B; then pulling the little mus- 
cle, A, he lifts up the center of this little disk. 
There! don't you see we have something about like 
the boy's stone-lifter? This produces what is some- 
times called suction; and the whole apparatus is 
termed a sucker. 

To illustrate to the ‘‘wee”’ folks what suction is, 
take an empty bottle, and draw out a part of the 
air with your mouth. You will find, after having 
done so, that your tongue will be drawn into the 
bottle. This is what draws a bee's foot to a pane of 
glass. 

There, now, boys and girls, have I made it plain? 
I purposely dwelt upon details, so that our little 
friends might understand. 

Perhaps 1 should add, for the benefit of the older 
ones, that there is something at E, which might 
answer for a valve, and that, when it opens, it al- 
lows the air to enter C, and thus free the bee. Or, 
it may be a gland for the secretion of the fluid that 
I referred to in the above. But these are only con- 
jectures, and I have not been able to prove either. 

ERNEST R. Root. 


P. S.—I have just received a little note from father 
Langstroth, by way of encouragement in my micro- 
scopical work. Among other things we are glad to 
learn that he is feeling better. His letter is telow: 

: E. R. R. 


Dear Ernest:—I am very much pleased with your 
admirable drawing of the joint of the bee’s leg, and 
the remarks accompanying it. I should judge that 
you have a very decided aptitude for such nice 
work, and there is a wide field open to you. 

I hope to meet your father at the Detroit conven- 
tion. I have been threatened with another attack 
of my old head trouble, but am better now than for 





some weeks, and I hope to send the conclusion of 


“Observations on Drones” in season for the 15th. 
Oxford, O., Nov. 6, 1885. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 


—<—__—] oe 
KIND WORDS FOR ERNEST. 





BEING “‘ EARNEST ”’ FOR THE SAVIOR. 





R. ROOT:—I mean Mr. E. R.,not Mr. A.L., 
this time, although I have addressed my en- 
velope to the latter. Well, Mr. E. R., I have 
just finished reading your hints to the ju- 
veniles, on letter-writing, so I will not 

offend your royal highness by commencing my let- 
ter thus: ‘‘My pa keeps bees, and has a cow anda 
calf,’’ and so on, to the end of the list; though my 
“pa” has the good fortune of possessing the “ busy 
little workers,” and also said ‘‘ cow.’ Well, now, 
my real motive in writing this letter is this: When 
we received GLEANINGS for the lth of Sept., my 
little blue-eyed baby-sister was eager to have the 
juvenile department read to her. When she found 
that you were to have control of that department, 
instead of your father, she exclaimed, ** Oh dear me! 
I just know Ernest” (for I am forced to say, that 
when we speak of you in our family circle we use 
your name, without the prefix Mr.), “will be more 
exacting than Mr. Root.’’ She continued to talk of 
it until we received GLEANINGS for Oct. 15. After 
hearing your kind words to the juveniles read, she 
laughed heartily, and said, ‘Well, I declare! Ernest 
is a real funny boy. I think-I shall like him huge- 
ly. I am going to try his plan, in regard to that 
bee.’”’ She was so enthusiastic that she went right 
out in the apiary, and secured a bee; but, there—I 
must not tell the result, for she is going to write 
and tell you all about it, and it would not be fair for 
me to take advantage of her, and tell it. 

Friend Ernest, I trust that God will bless you in 
your efforts to aid your kind father. God bless him. 
His name is always mentioned with love in this 
household. I amsure you will win the hearts of the 
dear little ones. As Iam a little over 15, I shall not 
expect a book; besides, I do not think my letter con- 
tains much information; but if you think my little 
note worthy of publication, put it in the juvenile de- 
partment. Don't fail to give us that talk on a bee’s 
leg. ETTIE. 

Church Hill, Miss., Oct. 24, 1885. 

Ernest’s reply: 

When the paternal “A. I.’’ handed the above to 
“E. R.” the younger, with a half playful, half 
serious remark, ‘*‘ Now see what you have got to 
take,” and still further, when the aspiring sonship 
read the fore part of the letter, the title of ‘“‘ Royal 
Highness” began to wax sore heavy, and he repent- 
ed that he had not kept out of the said corner, where 
he was likely to be cornered up—that corner where 
his “pa” was wont to stand. On reading further 
the youth's spirits began to revive, and he seemed 
like his former self. 

Yes, friend Ettie, to be truly ‘‘ Ernest”’ for the Sa- 
vior is the highest title I care to attain; and may 
God help me to be a constant aid to that father who 
has been too long overburdened with cares.— 
Thanks for your kind words.” We shall be most hap- 
py to receive the results of the blue-eyed sister's ex- 
periments. The talk on a bee's leg will appear in 
another column. 
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Every boy or girl, under 15 

years of age,who writes a 

letter for this department, CONTAINING 

SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT GENERALLY 

KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTERS, 

will receive one of David Cook’s excel- 

lent five- cent Sunday - school books. 

NY Many of these books contain the same mat- 

ye ter that you find in Sunday-school books 

1 costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have had 

ft one or more books, give us the names that we 

may not send the same twice. We have now 

in stock six different books, as follows; viz.: 

Sheer Off, The Giant - Killer, The Roby 

Family, Rescued from Egypt, and Ten Nightsin 

a Bar-Rtoom. We have also Our Homes, Part l.,and 

Our Homes, Part Il. Besides the above books, you may have a 

photograph of our old house nr. taken a great many years 

ago. Init isa picture of myself, Blue Eyes,and Caddy, anda 

glimpse of ¢<rnest. We have also some pretty little colored 

ictures o* birds, fruits, flowers, etc., suitable for framing. 

ou can have your choice of any one of the above pictures 

or books for every letter that gives us some valuable piece of 
information. 





“A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes; 
An’ faith, he'll prent it.’”’ 


AM glad to say that you little folks are 


going to help me out in the problems | 
Ilow- | 


which I presented Jast month. 
ever, itis a little late in the year for 
very many of you to report; but per- 


haps you can remember something in your | 


experience that will give us a little light. I 


the ones to tell us about it. Some of the big 


folks haven’t the time or patience to work | 


these things out. 

I propose to give you another problem 
which you can answer for yourselves the pres- 
ent month. It is nothing of very great impor- 
tance, but it will help you to be observing. 
Suppose you find out how a bee walks over 
the combs; that is, what portion of his leg 
does he use? Does he walk on the extreme 
end of his foot, or what part does he use? 
It probably will not be convenient, at this 
time of the year, to see just how they walk 
over the comb itself; but I will tell youa 
way that will answer just as well. Cage ¢ 
few becs in a queen-cage, then with a mag- 
nifying-glass, or even with your eyes alone, 
notice how they walk over the meshes of the 
wire cloth. The meshes will answer for the 
comb. It is real funny to watch their little 
feet trip lightly over the wire. Sometimes 
you surely think they will make a mistake 
and fall off, so rapid are their movements. 
You must look sharp, or you will not see how 
they do it. Whilea bee is standing still, see 
what a funny little foot he has. Next, cage 
afew bees in asmall box with a glass top. 
Then you can see how their little suckers 
cling to the glass as they walk on it. In 
another column I am going to tell you more 
about this tiny little foot, and I want you to 
see if Jam right, because may bel might 
make a mistake. 

We also want reports of how your papas’ 
bees did this season. How much honey did 





: ee , | little garden. 
don’t want you to give it up. as you are just | 





they bring in, and how many swarms go in- 
to winter quarters? Are they outdoors, or 
are they in winter hives on the summer 
stands? Some of your papas are big bee- 
men, but they are one of those kind 0’ quiet 
sort of men who don’t write much. Youare 
just the ones to tell us. How many of you 
shall we hear from next month ? 

Perhaps you would like to know about our 
baby-rabbits. Little sister Caddie has kind- 
ly consented to tell you, and her letter is be- 
low. HvBer’s BroTneRr. 

THE FRADENBURG RABBITS; A REPORT OF, BY 

CADDIE—ANOTHER BLUE EYES. 

We had thirteen or fourteen little rabbits, but an 
old cat killed all but three, and Blue Eyes and Ernie 
have to shut them up every night, or the cat would 
get them too. We know it is a cat, because pa saw 
a cat in there one morning. These rabbits are 
about a month old now, and we have some more 
only two or three days old. Blue Eyes saw those be- 
fore they had any fur on, and she said that they 
looked like baby-robins. Those that are a month 
old are the prettiest, because they have their eyes 
open, and can run around. Two of the month-old 
ones areacreamy yellow, and the other is gray. 
It is hard to tell what color the youngest ones are, 
because they haven't much fur yet. 

Medina, Ohio, Nov. 7, 1885. CADDIE Root, age 7. 

A LITTLE VILLAGE. 

We have twoswarms of bees. My papa sent and 
got one of your smokers, and he thinks it is real 
nice. Uncle Andrew has lots of bees; and when you 
look at the hives it seems like a little village. The 
bees like to suck the honey out of the flowers in my 
MARY EDNO JENSEN. 
Saxeville, Waushara Co., Wis., Oct. 13, 1885. 


AN INCUBATOR FOR HATCHING QUEEN-CELLS, 

Tam a little boy 12 years old. My father has a hot- 
water incubator for hatching eggs. The tempera- 
ture for hatching is 102 to 104°. Can I hatch queen- 


cells at that heat? J. BAKER SMYLIE. 
Caseyville, Miss. 
A temperature of over 100° is rather too 
hot for hatching queen-cells. Between 9 
and 100° is about right. See A BC. zs 


BUCKWHEAT INJURED BY FROST. 

My brother has four colonies of bees. They did 
well for this year. They are doing pretty well on 
the buckwheat. The frost has killed the buckwheat 
considerably. We have about 20) Simpson honey- 
plants, and about 150 spider plants. I like to work 
with bees real well. Pa made two artificial swarms 
this year; he did well with them, only they did not 
want to accept the queen at first. 

Woodstock, O. PERL Z. CRANSTON, age 13. 


GETTING STUNG IN THE DARK. 

My pa has no bees, but we live close to grandpa, 
and one of my uncles has got 40 stands of bees. 
Sometimes I go to help him fill up honey-bottles. 
One night I was down in the cellar with him. He 
went to get something to put honey in, and left me 
in the dark. While he was out, a bee stung me on 
my neck. Uncle Henry told me ta bestill; but when 
the bee stung me I ran up the steps crying. Uncle 
laughed at me. VIRGIL PATTERSON, age 9 

Humboldt, Neb., Cct. 19, 1£85. 
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NOT MUCH BUCKWHEAT HONEY, BUT ‘“‘A GOOD 
BIT OF BASSWOOD.” 

My pa has ten swarms of bees. I claim one of 
them. They swarmed twice this summer. It was 
bad weather in August, and we didn’t get much 
buckwheat honey, but we gota good bit of bass- 
wood. EMMA DATTERRER. 

Newtown Mills, Pa, October 5, 1885. 


50 GALLONS OF HONEY FROM 22 BOX “ GUMS.” 

lama little girl 8 years old, and I live on Red 
River. My paisa farmer, and he isa beginner with 
bees. He has 22 hives, and they are old box gums. 
He got 50 gallons of honey last year. My sister 
lives about 200 yards from me. She has some bees too, 
and her bees came down here to rob pa’s bees, and 


gum. Lizzie DUDNEY. 
Collinsburg, Bossier Parish, La. 


FROM 41 70 70, AND 3000 LBS. OF HONEY; REPORTED 


BY A JUVENILE. 


My papa has kept bees about six years. He com- | 59 cwargms AND 2000 LBS. OF HONEY; SOMETHING 


menced this season with 41 stands; increased to 70, 


and got 3900 Ibs. of comb honey in1-lb. boxes. He | 


sold some at home for 15 cts. per lb., but sent the 

most of it to New York. I have one brother. His 

name is Royal Jasper. We go to school. I have 

left off at the head of my spelling-class every day 

for two weeks. EVA GREGG, age 6. 
Galilee, Wayne Co., Pa., Oct. 22, 1885. 


HOW A LITTLE GIRL MAKES HERSELF USEFUL. 
My papa has 25 colonies now. They didn't swarm 


any this year, but made a good deal of honey. Papa | : ° bs 
: , : > : P* | tell how much it weighed, Emma, and how 


generally takes from 100 to 200 lbs. of honey per 
year. | help him with his bees. I could climb a 
ladder, saw off the limb, take down the bees, and 
hive them before 1 was 10 years old. Pa buys all 
his hives of you. He and I are coming out to sce 
you and your bees and little Blue Eyes. 


Mary C. MILLER. 
Millersburgh, Ky., Oct. 14, 18%5. 


We are very glad to know, Mary, that you | 


are going to pay us a visit. When you come, 
be sure to tell us that you are the little girl 
who said in the Juvenile journal she was 
coming with her father to pay us a visit. 


‘“*A BIG FLY BIT HIM.”’ 

Papa has 15 swarms of bees; he commenced with 
9 swarms. He would have had 21 swarms, but 6 
went away. I had awart on my hand, and I put 
coal oil on it twice, and it took it off. I have a little 
brother 3 years old. One day he went out to play. 
Pretty soon he came in crying, and said that a big 
fly bithim. A bee had stung him. 

Jefferson, O. JESSIE HERRICK, age 10. 


Very good, Jessie; but how could you 
prove it was the coal oil that made the wart 
go off from your hand? Warts come and 
go, quite frequently when nothing is put on, 
do they not? You may be right; but lam 
anxious that you children shall learn to use 
reason, especially in this matter of remedies 
for various ailments. 


REPORT DISCOURAGING. 

The bees have not done much this season, and 
have not made much honey; but next year I hope 
they will do better. Papa has taken the honey 
from our bees, and now they are full of honey for 
the winter, so papa will not have to feed them. The 








other morhing George and I went out and got 43 
fish, and they were just as fat as they could be, and 
we smoked them. Eva 8S. GLAWSON. 

Hawk’s Park, Fla., Sept. 28, 1885. 

Glad to hear about the fish, Eva. But, 
what do you mean by ‘“‘smoking” them? 
That is something we don’t quite understand 
here. May be you can tell us about it. 


A LESSON TO BE LEARNED FROM THE BUSY BEE. 

Our neighbor keeps bees, and I have been over 
there to see the bees swarm in a hot summer's day. 
It isa good lesson for little children to go into a bee- 
yard and see the busy bees work in a sunshiny day. 
It isa perfect buzz all the day long, by the busy 


| bees going forth to find honey-flowers, and bringin 
pa’s killed them just as fast as they went into the | eng . - td 


back to their hives particles of nectar which is 


| made into honey in the comb; and when the cell is 


filled by the bees they cap the cell over with a piece 
of honey-comb, then it is finished. 
Tracy Creek, N. Y. BERT S. WHITTAKER, 


ABOUT CARP. 
My papa has about 50 swarms of bees this year. 


| They are getting along all right. This summer 
| my papa took off about 2000 pounds of honey. He 
| keeps carp. One day he went to his carp-pond and 


caught a carp and brought it to the house and 


| showed it to my little brother Irving, and he 
| thought it was nice, and he laughed. He is 2% 


years old. EMMA JENSEN, age 11. 
Valparaiso, Nebraska, Oct. 17, 1885. 
Why didn’t your papa weigh the fish, and 


old it was? Weall want to know what can 
be done in this matter of carp. We should 
also be very glad of a report from those who 
are using the carp for food. Are they really 
good? 


FOOT-POWER SAWS NOT PRACTICABLE. 

Papaand | have been keeping bees for about four 
years, and have been following your advice. We 
did not have much success with the old-fashioned 
way, but are doing better now. Last winter we 
made a foot-power saw for making hives, but it was 
such hard work sawing that we attached a horse- 
power and made 12 nice hives. I would not advise 
any one to attempt making many hives by foot- 
power. Two years ago we had only three colonies, 
and now but 16. My colonies were very weak last 
spring, but papa gave me some combs containing 
eggs and young bees, with which I made it a strong 
colony. CHARLIE GREER, age 11. 

Paris, Tenn. pitt vie 


A JUVENILE TELLS HOW LONG A BEE LIVED AFT- 
ER IT STUNG HER. 

TI am a constant reader of your journal. My pa 
takes it. He has five hivesof bees. It was said in 
GLEANINGS that some one should try to find out 
how long a bee would live after it lost its sting. I 
tried it. It stung me in my dress, and it left the 
sting in the cloth. I gave it all the honey that it 
wanted, and it lived just seven hours. 

HvuLvaA M. MYERS, age 13. 

Mt. Cory, Hancock Co., O. 

Well done, little friend. You have indeed 
given us something valuable. You may 
now, in addition to the book we sent, take 
your pick of any thing on the ten-cent coun- 
ter. Let us hear from other juveniles upon 
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this point; and if wee | do as well, we shall 
be glad to grant them the same privilege. 

HOW WILLIE STARTS INTO THE BEE BUSINESS 

AGAIN. 

My pa has 68 colonies. I had a swarm, but the 
other bees robbed them this summer, and they died. 
Mr. Dukes found a bee-tree this summer. Pa help- 
ed chop the tree and fit the bees up for him, but it 
was too late for them to gather enough honey for 
them to live through the winter without feeding, so 
he told pa if he would come and get them he might 
have them. So we went and got them, and then pa 
gave them to my brother and me. You see, Mr. 
Root, by this letter we are going to try the bee 
business again. WILLIE BOLTON, age 10. 

Stanley, Ohio. 


DOWN IN SUNNY FLORIDA, WHERE ORANGES GROW. 

We have no bees. I should like to get one or two 
hives of bees, so we should not have to buy honey. 
The orange-trees are white with blossoms. The 
bees get plenty of honey from the blossoms. I am 
going to school now. I like it very well. I have 
Jearned a great deal. I wish it were about four 
months longer. It is about the only chance I shall 
have togo. We have plenty of fish and oysters. 
A few weeks ago Isaw Mr. Muth pass our house. 
I was very glad to see him. 

Hawk's Park, Fla. GEORGE F. GLAWSON. 

Do you really mean, George, that it was 
our friend C. F. Muth, of Cincinnati, whom 
you saw? I didn’t know before that he was 
visiting in Florida. We wish he would 
write to us some letters, and tell us about 
his trip. 

A JUVENILE TELLS HOW TO MAKE A HOME-MADE 
EXTRACTOR; HOW TO HATCH A QUEEN- 
CELL IN A HEN’S-EGG SHELL. 

My brother has 21 swarms of bees; they have 
done well this summer. I do not know how much 
honey they made. My brother made an extractor. 
He took a bucket and put a stick acrossit. Thenhe 
took a piece of sieve and putitonasquare wood- 
en frame, and fastened two of these frames toa 
round iron running up through the center of the 
bucket, and through the stick on top. He then put 
a wheel on the end of it, and a crank to turn it 
round with. One day I had a queen-cell in my hand, 
and the queen came out of it. We hatched a queen 
under a hen, in an egg-shell. KATIE BRIGGS. 

Deposit, N. Y. 

I think, Katie, your brother must have 
had u pretty large bucket; that is, if his ex- 
tractor will take frames of the ordinary size. 


A LITTLE GIRL WHO LIVES NEIGHBOR TO FRIEND 
W. 8. HART. 

I thought I would write you a few lines. I got 
the books that you sent me. They are nice books 
to read. The little book has some pretty stories in 
it. Mr. Hart is our friend. He has a nice lot of 
bees. He gets a good price, but he has nice honey, 
Ithink. Papa used to keep a few hives of bees, 
but he does not keep any now. I will send you 
some orange-blossoms. MINNIE MENDEL. 

New Smyrna, Fla. 

Thank you for your promise of ee a 
blossoms, Minnie. We should be real glad 
if you would give us a good long letter, 
telling us more about Mr. Hart’s apiary, and 
what he is doing. We would willingly pay 





ee for such a letter. And, by the bai the 
ittle boys and girls who live near bee-keep- 
ers could do us quite a service by visiting 
them and making reports of what they see. 


WHAT IS IT? 

My grandfather had some potatoes under some 
straw, with just the least bit of dirt over them, and 
they do real well; but what I want to tell you is, 
that in under the straw was something curious. | 
do not know what to call them. They are about 
the shape of an egg, a little smaller than a common 
hen’s egg. He found one about two weeks ago, 
andin three or four days he found three more. 
They were all rooted together with little fine roots, 
and he buried them in the ground. He kept one of 
them to show to folks. In about one week he pour- 
ed some warm water over them. The next morn- 
ing both of them were up. He buried the other one 
then, and poured warm water over it. It came up 
in a little while. They were about five inches tall, 
and about half an inch through the bottom, and 
about a quarter of aninch through the tops. They 
look like the stem of a toadstool. 

_ My grandfather was 87 years old in September. 
My brother got an Italian queen, and in 21 days 
there were young bees in the hive. 

Woodstock, O. PERL Z. CRANSTON, age 13. 

From your description, Perl, I should sup- 
nose it was a sort of mushroom that your 

ather found. May be itis the mushroom 

we use for food; but I didn’t know before 
that they could be transplanted as you 
mention. 


A CASE OF ROBBING; A SWARM THAT SMOTHERED 
FROM BEING CLOSED UP. 

We had 8 swarms this summer, but we have only 
7 now. Our neighbor has 14 swarms, and we are 
bothered with them all the while. Pa says they car- 
ry the honey out of our hives as fast as our bees 
can gather it, and he has to feed them for the win- 
ter. It was a very warm day on the 28th of Septem- 
ber, and the robbers were so strong that pa had to 
shut our hives, and it was so hot that one of the 
swarms smothered, and he took the hive and carried 
it down cellar, for he thought that he could save the 
bees; but on opening the hive he found almost all 
the bees were dead, and their combs were all melted 
down. KATIE ZEHR, age 10. 

Indian River, Lewis Co., N. Y. 


Friend Katie, — papa learned a lesson 
in regard to the danger of suritins pees up 
when the weather is very warm. It is never 
safe to fasten bees in, especially when they 
are excited by robbing, or something of that 
kind, as yours were, unless they are very 
closely watched. 


A SWARM THAT HUNG ON A LIMB 6 DAYS. 

I was up to my Uncle John Noftsier’s, and we 
went out. 1 saw aswarm of bees hanging on alimb. 
I asked why they didn’t hive them, und they said 
they hived it twice already and it didn’t stay in the 
hive, and then they looked and saw that it was a 
swarm that he got in the spring, and had no more 
honey, and had left the hive. It had been hanging 
there three days when I was up there, and he said 
that it stayed there three days more, and then they 
starved and fell off. LENA ZEHR, age 12. 

Indian River, Lewis Co., N. Y., Oct. 23, 1885. 

Why, Lena, wasn’t that cruel, to let that 
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great bunch of bees starve? I am surel 
could have hived them so they would stay, 
especially when they were ipo « to death 
where they were. Suppose you had fixed 
the hive right where they clustered, and 
then given them some syrup in a feeder; 
they certainly would have gone to work, and 
fixed themselves for winter, had you given 
them such achance.  . 


— a ee 


HOW CONRAD MADE A HIVE FOR HIMSELF. 

My brother Christian had 34 colonies last fall, and 
he has 25 yet. Several experiments which he tried 
caused the death of some colonies. I began to keep 
bees last year. I first took afew old boards and 
sawed two alike forthe ends, then two for the sides. 
My brother Christian nailed it together and we put 
the beesin. We took an old top ofa hive for the 
lid, and they did pretty well init. I duga hole in 
the ground so that one end was open for the en- 
trance, then set the hive in, and put sawdust on the 
ground; then we had no bottom init. Then I be- 
gan to feed them with sugar till it was time to quit 
for winter. I packed them with straw outside and 
chaff inside. CONRAD E, WECKESSER, age Il. 

Marshballville, Ohio. 

Well, Conrad, that is arather novel hive 
of yours, with nothing but dirt for the bot- 
tom. Iam not sure but it would answer 
nicely during warm weather. Of course, 
there would have to be a ditch dug around 
the outside of the hive,so the water from 
storms would not get in and make it nasty 
and muddy. 


A SWARM THAT LEFT THE HIVE, AND BUILT COMB 
UNDER THE HIVE. 

Pa had 7 stands of bees, and they all died but one. 

I don’t know what was the cause, but I guess he 


did not tend them. 
They have five stands of bees. Bees here gather 
honey from white clover, basswood, Spanish nee- 
dles, smartweed, and goldenrod. I love to read the lit- 
tle letters. Did you ever hear of aswurm of bees that 


left the hive, and built comb under the hive? Our | 
| she asked papa to come and lift the top story, honey 


neighbor had one last winter, but they froze when 
cold weather set in. IDA M. DEAL, age 13. 

Herborn, Ills. 

Yes, Ida, I have heard of swarms of bees 
going under the hive, and building combs, 
as you say. Sometimes it is because their 
owner does not give them room enough in- 
side of the hive to store the honey, and in 
that case it indicates bad management. It 
is like the old adage of not having your 
‘* bowl right side up when it is raining _ 
ridge.’’ When the honey-flow comes that 
induces bees to do all that, we surely want 
to have plenty of surplus boxes on, so the 
bees may put itin the hive in the nicest 
shape. metimes it is caused by the queen 
crawling under the hive instead of inside of 
the hive, when a swarm is hived. In that 
case there would be nothing in the hive at 
all, though I hardly need tell you that this 
also is very bad management. 


FINDING A BEE-TREE IN THE NIGHT. 

Since I wrote you last,1 do not know what to 
write about bees. Papa is now putting grapevines 
between his hives, to shade them in hot summer 
days. [ think itisa good plan,to keep any one 
from getting the grapes before they are ripe. Papa 
has found three bee-trees, and I found two. I found 





Iam staying with my sister. | 
| there are many bees in that hive. They filled the 


| bottom of the hive with honey, and then filled the 





one while hunting one tiight. Isaw something white 
while I was passing by a large tree, right at the 
ground, while my dog grabbed out some of the 
comb; but the bees did not sting him, because they 
were too cold. Papa and myself went back there 
the next day and nailed some bark off from another 
tree of the same kind over the hole, and left only 
one little hole for the bees tocome out. He said 
that he did this to keep any one else from finding it. 
He is going to get them inthe spring. I like hunt- 
ing inthe night, very much. CHARLIE HARDIN, JR. 

Very good, Charlie. I suppose you mean 
the tree had an opening near the ground. 
Bees do sometimes occupy such places, but 
not often, because such a place is too con- 
venient for their many enemies. And so 
the white comb was partly visible through 
this hole. Had I been your papa, I think I 
would have cut the bees out and carried 
them home, in order to make a sure thing 
of them. 


A NOVEL METHOD OF CREATING A “HOME MARKET;” 

HOW THAT HALF-POUND OF BEES TURNED OUT. 

I want to tell Huldah Williams how our mamma 
manages so as to let us have all of her honey, and 
sellittoo. She sellsit to papa. Isn't that a “home 
market’? In Sept., 1884, she got '4 lb. of bees from 
you, which were her first bees. In November she 
took them out of the little hive, and put themina 
big one, with chaff cushions on each side, and they 
got along very well. In warm weather she would 
go to them; but one day in March she went to them, 
and they were all stiff, and looked like dead bees. 
They did not have a drop of honey, so she laid the 
two frames in the sun, and sprinkled them with su- 
gar-water, and in a few hours they were all alive 
and in the hive again. She fed them till they could 
get honey. They did not swarm this summer, but 


top, and that is the honey we laugh about mamma 


| selling to papa. The honey was crosswise and every 


way, sO mamma could not draw out the frames; so 


and all, off, and she put empty frames on. Papa is 
afraid of bees, so he had on a veil and gloves, which 
made his hands clumsy; and after all the bees were 
off, and he was taking the honey to the bouse, he let 
it fall, and, such a mash! We got pans quick, and 
saved the honey. There were young bees in the 
middle. 

What will keep the queen out of the upper story? 
and how can mamma make them build straight 
comb? I am always with her when she goes to 
them, and am not afraid, though they get in my 
hair sometimes, and sting. In May a swarm of 
black bees clustered on the hedge, and mamma and 
1 put them in one of your hives, so we have got two 
hives of bees. Please excuse my longletter. I only 
wanted to tell H. W. how she could get a plenty of 
honey, and I have said too much about other things. 

PEARL FERGUSON, age 10. 

Macon, Miss., Sept. 26, 1885. 

Thank you for your good letter, friend 
Pearl. Your mamma has learned a lesson in 
regard to the importance of seeing that the 
bees have} plenty of food. Do not by any 
means let the industrious little fellows starve 
to death. She chose the proper way to bring 
them to life. You did have a mess when 
your papa dropped the honey, did you not? 
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I think you will have no trouble with the 


queen in the upper story, if you use section | 
boxes according to the modern methods of | 
This matter, and that in re- | 
gard to straight combs, are very fully treat- | 


management. 


ed in the A BC book. 


WeBacce CoLdptN. 

















THE TOBACCO REFORM AMONG THE WOMEN. 
2S it seems to do you so much good to know 


that people are stopping the use of tobacco, | 


and I believe I hate the habit as bad as you 

ever could, I report for my wife and her 

two sisters, Mary and Nancy Israel, who have 
used it for the last ten or fifteen years. My wife 
and Mary quit about five years ago, and have be- 
come great opposers of the habit. Nancy quit this 
suminer, and thinks she can hold out faithful to the 
end. My wife thinks it has been aninjury to ber 
health. 

If you wish to send one smoker to all three, you 
can mail it to me, as one will co forall. If you have 
any lectures that will be of any help to persuade 
any one to quit, send some if they are free, as we 
have a brother we wish to have quit. 

Best, Buncomk%e Co., N.C. R. L. PATTON. 

Friend P., we rejoice to hear of the great 
work you have taken up, and we are glad to 
see the courage with which your wife and 
sisters come out and declare their determin- 
ation to break off from this evil habit. May 
God bless and strengthen you all. We most 
gladly send you a * Dose of Truth,” anda 
smoker also. 

I saw in GLEANINGS that you proposed to give 


any one a smoker who would quit the use of tobac- | 


co. I have quit the use of it; and if | commence 
again I will pay you for the smoker immediately. 
Meridian, Texas, Oct. 1, 1885. E. T. PERCIVAL. 


I have quit the use of tobacco, both chewing and 
smoking, after using it for fourteen years. Will 
you please send me a smoker? If I use tobacco 
again, I wili pay for the smoker. M. TAMEK. 

Hubbard City, Tex., Sept. 28, 1835. 


Seeing your offer to those who quit the use of to- | 


bacco, and who expect to continue it, after having 
been a user of it for 18 years I will solemnly atlirm, 


that I will never use it in any way; if I do, I will 


pay for the smoker. HENRY CAUCH. 


Sonora, Ky. 


Ihave quit using tobacco, and don’t wish to be- | 


gin again. I suppose you will send me one of your 


50-cent smokers, for I have some hybrids that are | 


too cross to be endured; and if I begin using again 
I will send you pay for the smoker. 
Huntington Center, Vt. Henry E. SWEer. 


Mr. T. B. Franks says I must tell you that he has | 
quit using tobacco, and intends to stay quit; and if | 
you will send the smoker gratis he would like you | 


to send him one. F. J. BOSTICK. 

Greenville, 8. C. 

Please send me two smokers—one for William 
Chamblers, and one for C. B. Williams. They both 
have quit using tobacco, and say they will pay for 
the same should they ever use it again. They got 
me to write for them. G. W. JOHNSON. 

Stinson, Ga., Aug. 9, 1885. 


A friend of mine, who has a few stands of hybrids, 
and cross ones at that, bas been an inveterate smok- 
er for a number of years. After reading a few 
numbers of GLEANINGS he has given up the habit 
for some time past. He now requests me to write 
| to you for a smoker, and should he commence the 
| filthy habit again, he will pay you for the same. 

| Carlinville, Tl. J. A. BLAEUER. 

“QUIT TO STAY QUIT.” 

I see you offer a smoker to any person who has 
given up the use of tobacco. I have done so. | 
have used the weed for 30 years, and have quit to 
| stay quit. I think it is one of the great evils of our 

day, for men to come down so low as to use the un- 

healthful, filthy stuff. If you think me worthy, send 

thesmoker. I will pay forthe same if I use tobacco 

again. JAMES W. STONEBRAKIN. 
Wild Cat, Carroll Co., Ind. 


GOD HE WILL 

AGAIN. 

A neighbor of mine has put away tobacco after 
being a slave to it for 22 years, and says by the help 
of God he never will use it again. He is just start- 
ing in the bee business, and says as soon as he is 
able he will subscribe for GLEANINGS. He got me 
to ask you to send him a smoker; and if he ever 
uses tobacco again, he will pay you for it. If he, 
Mr. 8S. H. Zouger, fails to pay for the smoker, | will, 
provided he resumes the use of tobacco. 

Hickman, Ky., Oct. 5, 1885. J. O. BARNES, 

Glad to know you are in the missionary 
work, friend Barnes; and I don’t know any 
better way in the world to make a man stic 
to his pledge than to have some friend vouch 
for his honesty in the matter. 


BY THE HELP OF NEVER USE IT 


HE SPENT ENOUGH MONEY FOR TOBACCO TO BUY 
A LARGE APIARY,. 

I have been the worst slave to tovaceo smoking I 
"have ever met with. I kept the pipe in my mouth 
| almost constantly; but after nearly destroying my 

health I was induced to quit. It cost me about 

twenty dollars a year. I have spent enough money 

for tobacco to buy a pretty large apiary, the way 

bees can be bought now. 1 followed its use almost 
' twenty years. I have tried to quit ita good many 
times, and failed; but it is over two years since I 
quit it for good. Itis no temptation to me now. I 
| know all who will, can quit its use. If you think I 
| deserve a smoker, I shall ever feel grateful to you. 


L. H. Robey. 
Worthington, W. Va., Sept. 25, 1885. 


| QUITTING TOBACCO FOR THE SAKE OF THE BOYS. 
I am much pleased with your journal. I do not 
intend to try to get along without it again. Do you 
sow any thing in the fall to make early feed for the 
bees? My husband has thrown away his tobacco, 
| and does not intend to use it again, because the lit- 
| tle boys wanted some. He says if you give a smo- 
| ker to all subscribers who stop using tobacco, you 
ought to send him one. If you will send him one to 
gratify him, I will try to get you five new subscrib- 
ers between now and the first of the year. 
Bennett, Neb., Sept. 19, 1885. J. Ross. 
| Wesend asmoker, my good friend; but I 
_should rather have your husband’s promise 
/than to have the five new subscribers, al- 
| though we are always glad to have additions 
to our list. Quitting for the boys’ sake, I 
should say, is next thing to quitting for 
Christ’s sake. Is it not so? 
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OUR HOMES. 


We will not have this man to reign over us.— 
LUKE 19: 14. 

'VERY few days something occurs to 

» remind me that I am growing old. 

“> People speak of me as_ belonging 

among the class of old people, and I 

find myself telling the children what 
happened, not only 25 years ago, but 30 and 
35 — yes, almost 40. There area few events 
that I can distinctly recall to mind, that 
happened 40 years ago. _ I have been employ- 
ing boys and girls for almost 30 years; but 
of those who worked for me 30 years ago, or 
even 25 years ago, there is not one remain- 
ing with me now. I have just made some 
inquiry among our hands, for the matter 
came up at our noon service, and there are 
two who have been with me for 17 years. 

Well, just 23 years ago this fall,a boy 
came to me for a job. just as boys come even 
now every little while. He came from the 
country, but he had good parents, and his 
step-father was a minister. I happened to 
be needing a bov about then, and, oh how I 
did want a good boy! I had tried a good 
many boys, but they were of the sort who 
lay things around and lose them, tip over 
things and break them, and need so much 
showing, that it was almost with anguish of 
spirit that I thought about trying another 
one. He wanted a little better pay than I 
had been in the habit of giving. I told him 
so, but he replied something like this : 

‘* Mr. Root, if you will let me go to work, 
and you say, when Saturday night comes, 
that [ have not earned the price mentioned, 
I will take whatever you say is right, and no 
hard feelings. I think I can save you 
enough to make up the difference, if you 
will let me try.”’ 

The last sentence struck the right spot, 
and I was glad to have him undertake it on 
those terms. I can not remember what the 
ee was he wanted, but it was somewhere 

etween 74 and 10 cents an hour. I will tell 
vou how he started out to save me 24 cents 
an hour. I love to tell it, for there is a good 
moral toit. He got hold of a broom, and I 
soon discovered that he was an adept in 
sweeping. He loved his mother, and I pre- 
sume he had helped her about her housework, 
and she had taught him how to sweep prop- 
erly. While he was sweeping he hung up 
the tools that he found scattered around. If 
there was not a place for them, he proposed 
to me that they should have such and such 
a place ; and if they were not made to hang 
up, he fixed them so they would hang up 
nicely ; and in this way he went through our 
whole establishment. 

When he had got through in the upper 
rooms he asked permission to ‘‘slick up”’ the 
cellar. He found an old iron sink in the cel- 
lar, covered with cobwebs and slime. He 
scoured it out with a piece of brick, brushed 
it off, and then went over it with a cloth, 
Ife scoured the wash-basins until he made 
holes in some of them, then he put up some 
stout nails for them to be hung on. He fix- 
ed a cupboard for the lamps; and when it 
began to grow dusky where I was reading 











my letters, toward the close of the autumn 
days, a lamp was placed before me, without 
my asking for it. The chimney was spot- 
lessly clean; the lamp was filled, but not so 
as torun over. The wick was trimmed, ev- 
idently by an expert in caring for lamps; 
and when he was done, his scissors and ar- 
rangements for cleaning and caring for 
lamps, as well as the coal oil, were all nicely 
put away. He even went into the dark 
corners of the cellar and slicked those out; 
and whenever it came time for his meals, his 
face was washed, his hair combed. and 
clothes dusted off, until he looked like a 
bright, happy boy, which he was. Other 
boys and girls had considered this kind of 
work the work of a servant; but he seemed 
to delight in being a servant. If anybody 
twitted him of it, he answered back prompt- 
ly and smilingly. that this was just exactly 
what he was, and that he felt proud of his 
office; that I had paid him money to serve 
me, and he liked to work where he could 
show every day that something had been 
done when night came. 

In clearing out and slicking up one day he 
found a lot of old-fashioned watches, or 
watch movements, rather, in an old drawer 
near the watch-repair bench. One evening, 
after his work was done, and my lamp was 
placed before me, giving its accustomed 
clear, steady light, he made a remark some- 
thing like this: 

‘* Mr. Root, I wonder if you would have 
any objections to my working a while even- 
ings with those old watches in that drawer.” 

I told him that, as they were of no value 
to anybody, he might do as he pleased with 
them; andif he broke them all up, they 
would be worth just about as much. He 
accordingly worked away at them night 
after night ; but instead of breaking them, 
he sueceeded in making nearly all of them 
keep time. Although I had formerly been a 
watch repairer, I gave him no instruction. 
He said all he wanted » .:s the tools and the 
watches. Pretty soon began to repair 
clocks, and did it as nicely as he did the 
sweeping. Why, my friends, the boy or girl 
who js an expert and enthusiastic housekeeper 
an do almost anf thing there is to be done 
in this world. He was very soon able to do 
almost any kind of work done in the shop. 
His wages went up rapidly, first a cent per 
hour at a time; but he soon got into the 
teens, where he had 15 ets. per hour; then 
18, and, if Iam not mistaken, by the end of 
his second year he had 20 cts. an hour. Then 
he went to a larger city to work for a rich 
jeweler, and after a while he married one of 
the girls who worked for me — one of his 
old shopmates, and together they started 
life in a new and growing railroad town. 
We will leave him there for a little time. 

During the two years that he worked for 
me I was not a Christian. I never said a 
word to this voung friend about the welfare 
of his soul. I was glad to see him spend his 
evenings in the way I have told you; and 
when he told me his step-father was a min- 
ister, I presume I thought my’ apprentice 
ought to be a good steady boy on that ac- 
count, but I gave him no word of encourage- 
ment in that direction, He was much at- 
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tached to me, and I believe he considered me 
to bea good man. Perhaps the fact that I 
held aloof from Christian people and the 
churches, encouraged him in thinking there 
was no particuler need for him to be a Chris- 
tian. s it a matter of very much im- 
portance, any way? Dear reader, let us step 
over the 23 years. 

Day before yesterday, at the close of the 
Sabbath sermon I inquired of the sheriff's 
wife if there was any one in the jail to see 
me. 

** Yes, there is another. He has been in 
only a day or two. Hisname is——. Why, 
they say he used to work for you once. It 
is Mr. —.” 

“Why, no; is it really true, that my old 
friend —— is in jail? I have heard a great 
many times that he had got to be very in- 
temperate, but I had no idea that it had 
really come to this.” 

After Sabbath-school it was with a beat- 
ing heart that I stood before the iron door 
while my friend undid the fastenings and 
ushered me in where I had gone so many, 
many Sundays during the past ten years. 
My old apprentice was glad to see me, as I 
knew he would be; but, oh how changed he 
was! This journal goes regularly to the jail, 
and I shall have to be careful what I say 
here, for his eyes will probably meet this. 
May God help me to remember that, while I 
am telling this simple little tale to you 
as a warning. I may remember also the soul 
that will see it too,and possibly suffer while 
he sees this record on a printed page. 

He was not ready to admit that intemper- 
ance was the cause of his trouble, for what 
intemperate man is? A watch had been 
left with him for repairs; but when the 
owner came for it, it could not be found. 
He refused to pay for it, and was sent to 
jail. After I had talked a little while with 
him I reverted to former days, and asked 
him if he remembered how he used to help 
me about sweeping out and slicking up. 
His old smile and his old vivacious manner 
came back, as he rose up and called me to 
come and see what he had been doing since 
he had been in prison. Ie was the sole oc- 
cupant, and so he had his own way. He 
had swept out the cells, and scoured the 
stone floor. He had gone over the sink and 
washing utensils, just as he had when a boy. 
By way of pleasantry he informed me that 
he had scrubbed one ‘‘ coat”? off from the 
windows, and that he was going to put on 
the * finishing touches’ next day. I do not 
mean to say that the jail was badly cared 
for, by any means, for it was as well taken 
care of, or better, than such places usually 
are; but I knew the sheriff often had 
trouble to get the prisoners to scrub the floor 
andtkeep the place looking ordinarily;decent. 
Here was one prisoner, however, who did 
not need even the asking to do this kind of 
work. Poor ——! His prevailing trait was 
there still; and although he showed plainly 
the marks of the years that had passed, he 
loved neatness and order as he did in his 
childhood. He used tobacco, of course, and 
was inclined to argue with me when I inti- 
mated that it might not be just the thing. 
He Joyed his mother and his Bible, so he 


| by the aid of this earthly ruler, trample the 


said, but he was not willing to follow the 
Bible teachings, although he kneeled by my 
side and responded by an amen when [| 
prayed for him. 

Now, my friends, let us consider the text 
at the head of this talk ; and let us consider, 
if you choose, this great question as to how 
it comes. that young men of such great 
promise do so many times turn out so sadly. 

Vhy should he be here in jail, when he 
might be a useful and respected member of 
society, filling some important place of trust 
and honor? Some of you may say that it 
was all owing to the fact that we permit 
open saloons throughout our land, and that 
whisky is responsible for his downfall. and 
the downfall of thousands of others. While 
I assent to all this, it seems to me that 
whisky is not at the foundation and root of 
the evil, after all. The young man need 
not have touched whisky. I feel quite cer- 
tain, that, while he was with me, he had no 
taste for it,and knew nothing of its bondage. 
Why did he commence using it? What was 
the attitude of heart that induced him to 
touch a thing he had been warned against 
from his earliest recollections, just as you 
and I have. my friends?) What should pos- 
sess anybody to touch or tamper with in- 
toxicants ? I presume a good many of you 
will feel like saying outright, ‘‘ 1t was the 
very prince of the powers of darkness him- 
self who started him on this road,” and I 
agree with you. Safanis at the bottom of 
intemperance. as he is atthe bottom of every 
| other evil, and there is never any danger, 
| unless we choose, and choose voluntarily, to 
| follow Satan instead of choosing to follow 
| Christ. You may reject this, and our friend 
| himself may say that he never voluntarily 
| chose Satan. There is one thing certain, 
however, my friends — he did not choose 
Christ ; and Jesus says, that ‘* he who is not 
for me isagainst me.” The fact that he had 
not chosen Christ — that he neglected to 
choose Christ, or that he refused to choose 
Christ, is almost equivalent to saying that 
he chose Satan. I do not mean to be fault- 
| finding, and I do not want to reproach, for 
_I, too. was guilty of the same charge during 
| the whole two years that he worked for me. 
| He knew that [ was not for Christ, therefore 
| L was indirectly in league with Satan. Had 
'I been teaching Christ as vehemently as I 
| taught and encouraged my young friend in 
| habits of neatness and order, he might have 
| been — nay, probably would have been, a 
| professor of religion to-day. 
| Well, then, if this matter of accepting or 
/ rejecting Christ is something of such vital 
_ importance, how shall we know when we 
-are straving from the straight and narrow 
| path ? To make the matter clear to you, as 
| I see it, Jet us digress a little. When Jesus 
/came into the world, men were very much 
disappointed in him. The Israelites—God’s 
| chosen people — were greatly disappointed. 
| They were looking for a powerful earthly 
| ruler — a rival of Ceesar, and they nursed up 
their revengeful feelings, and handed them 








| down from father to son for centuries, look- 


ing forward to the time when they should, 


Roman power under foot. They had the 
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words of prophecy, telling them that Christ 
should be a man of sorrows, and acquainted 
with grief. But they forgot it, or ignored it. | 
They would have it, that he was to be a) 
man of the world. When he came and told | 
them that his kingdom was not of this world, | 
they were disappointed and disgusted. Pilate | 
asked him if he was a king. He replied, | 
* Yes, I ama king; to this end was I born, | 
and for this end came I into the world.” | 
That pay might not make any mistake, | 
however, he added, that his kingdom was to | 
bear witness unto the truth. He was to be) 
the king of truth, and not a rival to earthly 
rulers. 

Now. my friends, I wonder if it would | 
sound harsh if I should say the time has 
been when you considered this matter of | 
Christ, and turned away in disappointment; | 
that is, providing you are not among those | 
who are known of all men as a follower of | 
Jesus. The subject, sooner or later, comes 
up to all of us. Weare obliged to decide in | 
regard to Christ’s claims. We have said in | 
our hearts, ** We will not have this man to} 
reign over us,’ or else we have decided we | 
would have him to rule over us. Our boys | 
who are growing up are deciding this ques- | 
tion to-day. They are influenced greatly in | 
their decision by the stand which their fath- | 
ers and mothers, or employers or teachers | 
take. | 
In talking with my friend in jail, he said | 
he was a good deal surprised when he heard | 
of my conversion ; that he had somehow got 
into his head that J did not need converting. 
Most of my readers know what a blunder he 
was making. Perhaps. my friend, you have 
sons or daughters who are deciding this 
question now ; may be it is a brother or sis- 
ter. How shall you tell? The Jews refus- 
ed to have Christ rule over them, because he 
forbade fighting with the Romans. He told 
them that, if his kingdom were of this world, 
then his servants would be expected to fight 
for him; but he absolutely forbade even 
this. When one of them struck at a Roman 
and cut off his ear, Christ used his mirac- 
ulous power to restore it; but that mirac- 
ulous power was never brought into action 
to save himself, nor even to convert the 
stones into bread when he was hungry. 
They jeered at him, and threw it up at him, 
while he was on the cross, ‘* He saved others, 
himself he can not save.’’ The idea, that 
any man who had unlimited power in his 
hands, and yet would not use it, even for 
self-protection, was so preposterous and ut- 
terly ridiculous, that they fairly hissed at 
such a thought. It was not the Jews only, 
but the Romans also — in fact, all nations 
of the earth, gathered there with one voice 
declared (when the character of the Savior 
was held up before them, and illustrated by 
such object lessons as only Christ could and 
did give), ‘‘ Away with such religion! We 
will have none of it. By no means, and un- 
der no circumstances, will we consent to 
follow this man, or have him rule over us. 
No matter if he has performed miracles ; no 
matter if he has even raised the dead; why 
doesn’t he help himself now, if he can 
help himself? Do you mean to say that he 

can, but will not? Away with such folly!” 








| indicate their fierce hatred anc 


And the world rejected him in scorn. and 

turned their backs, and spit be gr him, to 
bitterness 

toward such a king and such teachings. 

As I go over this scene, dear friends, it 
does seem to me as though the world has 
made progress since that time. ‘Then, only 
two or three poor foolish women (as the 
world looked at it) stoodby him. Yes, there 
was one man who braved the world long 
enough to stand near during his expiring 
agonies. But even that man, and those 
women with woman’s faith, never even 
guessed, as it would seem, that this was not 
the end of his dominion and his power and 
his kingdom. Rejecting Christ then, was 
plain to see. It was a plain, simple act. 
Iow is it now ? 

When our young friend brought me mv 
lighted lamp, as I told you about, and placed 
it on my desk so that I could read my letters, 
I was, at that very time, rejecting Christ. 
Do you ask how? Some of you know how 
plain it was made to me when my eyes were 
opened. There was a right-hand sin at that 
time that stood in the way of Christ. I knew 
it, and I knew I could not be a Christian un- 
less I cut it off and cast it from me, as Jesus 
demands. I did not connect it in just the 
way spoken of in Matthew 5:30, but I knew 
there was an unwillingness in my heart to 
give up all and follow Christ. I had consid- 
ered the matter well, and decided that J 


would not have this man to rule over me. I had . 


determined to manage things myself in my 
own way, despite Christ’s claims or any 
claims. I had not come to this determina- 
tion with any direct purpose of wronging any 
one, or making any trouble anywhere; but 
still, that was just about what it amounted to. 
When my apprentice, with whom I was so 
well pleased, began urging to have his wages 
increased a little faster than my better judg- 
ment approved, I felt a little sorry to see 
him show just this spirit; but yet I did not 
think very much about it. When hea little 
later began to prefer to be out evenings, in- 
stead of working at his old watches, I felt a 
little more anxiety ; and when he commenc- 
ed to use tobacco, I could not help feeling, 
even though I was a siuner myself, that he 
was starting out in a way that did not prom- 
ise quite right. By the way, what spirit is it 
that prompts a young man to want to go 
about the streets with a cigar in his mouth ? 
Christ said his kingdom was not of this 
world. Now, it has seemed to me that a 
young man’s first cigar seems to say more 
plainly, perhaps, than almost any one single 
act, ‘‘I am for this world.” Certainly no 
young man who has serious thoughts of be- 
coming a Christian ever began to use a ci- 
gar because of that decision. Some one has 
several times sent me acopy of a paper en- 
titled This World. The heading is appropri- 
ate. The paper is published for the people 
of this world, and this world only. They 
might have put right under this title, ‘‘ We 
will not have this man to reign over us;”’ 
and then if they had gone on to make a pic- 
ture of the character of Christ, and had de- 
clared the teachings and sentiments of the 
paper to be in direct opposition to Christ’s 
teachings, they would have hit it exactly. 
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I told you, a few months ago, of meeting a 
saloon-keeper in jail, and of trying to read 
to him some of Christ’s teachings. When I 
got to that chapter about loving our ene- 
mies, and doing good to those who hate us, 


the thought was so fairly repulsive to him | 


that he _— up out of his chair, declaring 
that such talk as that was so disgusting to 
him that he could not stand it. His actions 
and words said, ** We will not have this 
man to reign over us.’’ I have noticed 
other incidents, showing that, where the 
heart is steeped in sin, and where one is 
guilty of crime, the words of Christ arouse 
almost toafrensy. The disposition seems 
to be just about the same as the world 
showed at his crucifixion. Now, do not be 
disheartened, dear friends. Christ’s king- 
dom is making great strides. The conflict 
with evil, during the centuries that are past, 
has been a long and tierce conflict. But that 
meek spirit is beginning to prevail. When 
Jesus said, ** Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth,’ he did not tell us 
that long centuries must pass before the ful- 
fillment of the prophecy; but he knew it, 
nevertheless. 

Now, do you not agree with me, that it is 
not whisky, nor even dramshops? It is not 
bad companions; it is not impure books, 
even. nor is it altogether owing to child- 
hood’s teachings; but it is the attitude of 
the heart. Is it not the choice that every hu- 
man being makes, when the matter comes 
fully and fairly before him? First he says 
in his heart, and then in his actions, ‘* We 
will not have this man toreign over us,” 
and then come all these other dire evils. After 
having said this, he is ready for tobacco; 
he is ready for intoxicants; he is ready to 
take hold of an impure book, to open it and 
look upon its pages; he is ready for Satan, 
and whatever Satan may bring. On the oth- 
er hand, if hechooses Christ and him crucified, 
and says,in thought and act. ** Get thee be- 
hind me, Satan,” how can any of these things 
harm him? In that attitude he never once 
contemplates sucha thing as touching to- 
bacco or whisky. The bad book would 
be destroyed before his eyes had even 
glanced at the evil engravings in it, had he 
the power to destroy it; and if a pure-mind- 
ed young man or woman is ever excusable 
for an act of rudeness, I think either of 
them would be excusable for destroying a 
book that is positively bad, no matter how 
they got possession of it, or who is the own- 
er. One of the girls in my employ once 
snatched a whisky-bottle from a young man, 
and threw it out of the window while they 
were riding in a railroad car. He was par- 
tially intoxicated, and was making himself 
very obnoxious. Do not, I pray you, think 
me oblivious to what is being done by tem- 
perance workers and reforms in general. I 
only wish, in this paper, to call attention to 
the fact that, with Christ’s love in the heart, 
and a spirit of obedience to him, our boys 
and girls are safe under all circumstances ; 
but with the other attitude, indicated by 
our text, they are never safe under any 
circumstances. 

Blessed are the pure in | , for they shall see 
Gogo Narr brB pure in heart, for they shall 


| AUNT KATIE HILTON TELLS HOW TO 
BE OBSERVING. 


| 
| 
| 


| SOMETHING FOR THE JUVENILES. 
| 


EAR CHILDREN:—How many of you ean tell, 
after you have been in a place, where the 
most prominent things are? Do you think 
two of you out of ten could tell me? Now, 
do you know thatis a trait worth cultivating? 

Suppose I ask Johnny to get the fiat-irons. Don't 
you believe he would say, ** Where are they, mam- 
ma?’ when he had seen where mamma kept them 
many andmany atime? Supposing you hired a boy 
or girl to work for you, and you took considerable 
precious time to show her where things were, don’t 
you believe you would think the most of that child 
who could go and get, or tell where a thing could be 
| got, immediately? Now, I do not believe in having 
a person, when he is in a strange place, staring at 
things nor prying into things. Learn to notice, and 
remember; but do it quietly and quickly. 

One dear little girl I used to know used to amuse 
me very much with that peculiar trait. She was a 
very quiet child—one that you would least suspect 
of prying about, and, in fact, I never saw her ex- 
amining any thing; yet if any thing were lost, or 
we were wondering where such and such a thing 
was, she would always say, “I can tell where it is, 
Aunty,” and she generally was correct. 

It is very convenient, not only to ourselves, but it 
is often a great help and pleasure to others. Now, 
little ones, practice it, and see how well you can do. 
Some have the faculty of describing dress. I donot 
advise you to cultivate that trait, for I feel that it 
leads us wrong sometimes. While looking at dress 
we are apt to get to criticising, and may be to envy- 
ing, and we fail to see the person while looking at 
the dress; but if we quietly examine the person, we 
can often find something lovely and well worth see- 
ing, even in those who at first sight seem almost 
beneath our notice. And how nice it is, when we 
hear some one condemned, to be able to speak a 
kind word for him! Learn to be bright and observ- 
ing; and if you can not talk much, you can show by 
your manner that you are trying to understand. 

A friend told Mr. H. an incident the other day 
that partly illustrates my meaning. He was going 
on a passenger steamboat from Los Angeles north. 
One day the fog settled down early after noon, 
and was so thick that nothing could be seen to guide 
the ship by, so she was run on “dead reckoning ’— 
that is, they knew about how many miles the boat 
could goin an hour, in her usual track. About four 
o'clock Mr. P. said to the captain, ‘Captain, I wish 
you could put me off here.” 

“Why, where do you suppose we are?” 

* Just off Point Sal.” 

The captain laughed. 

“Why, friend, we are nearer Port Harford, about 
30 miles further north than Point Sal.” 

Mr. P. could not quite believe it. His home was 
at Point Sal, and he had noticed the sound of the 
waves until he felt that he knew them, and s0 he 
stood at the bow of the boat, looking and longing to 
see the familiar shore where his loved ones were, 
from whom he had been separated so long. While 
atill trying to see, he heard the waves striking on 
Seal Rock, or thought he did—a large rock that 
stands out in deep water quite a bit fromshore. He 
felt so sure that he redoubled his watchfulness, and 
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soon there loomed up, close to the bow of the boat, 
a monstrous rock. The captain had also come to 
the bow of the boat, and Mr. P., with a strong ex- 
clamation, called to the captain, and told him there 
was Seal Rock. 

‘Hard a-starboard!” screamed the captain; and 
the boat, quickly turning, just missed going upon 
that rock, where in all probability she would have 
been broken up, and may be many lives lost. 

Los Alamos, Cal. AUNT KATIE. 

Aunt Katie, I thank you for the little les- 
son you have given us. You will notice that 
I have something to say on this same trait, 
in the Home Papers this month. Using our 


eyes and ears, and training them to be faith- 
ful servants, is a wonderful help to any one 
who wants to be helpful to his fellow-man. 
In the incident above, this man’s remarka- 
ble powers of observation, with ears as well 
as eyes, saved the ship, and the crew with it, 
from, possibly, a watery grave. 


a pe ee 
CARP IN FAR-AWAY CHINA. 


SOMETHING ABOUT HEATHEN WORSHIP AND SU- 
PERSTITION THERE. 


€ BOUT six miles from the city of Foochow is a 
) mountain called Ku-shan, or Drum Moun- 
tain, which rises directly from the plain to 
the height of 2909 feet. Half way up the 
southern slope is situated a Buddhist mon- 
astery, covering two or three acres of ground. Em- 
bowered in trees, and watered from the mountain 
above, it constitutes a delightful summer resort. 
When the long-continued heat of the plain below 
begins to tell on us thin-skinned Americans, a little 
money can secure us a rest here, even if we do eat 
beef, kill vermin, and commit other such enormi- 
ties. There are about one hundred and fifty Bud- 
dhist priests connected with’the establishment. Of 
idols, large and small, there are perhaps three hun- 
dred. The largest of them are three, called the 
“Three Precious Ones.’ They are each about 
twenty feet high, and are made of wooden frames 
plastered over with clay, and then overlaid with 
goldleaf. They sit side by side in the main temple, 
cross-legged, each on the figure of a gigantic lotus 
flower, and their faces wear the most perfect ex- 
pression of dreamy repose. Public worship is held 
in their presence twice every day. About half-past 
three in the morning, the priests, to the number of 
sixty or seventy, are summoned from their couches 
by the beating of a fish-drum. This is the trunk of 
a camphorwood-tree, carved in the form of a fish, 
and hollowed out so as to resound. They spend 
about an hour in worshiping Buddha. The worship 
consists of repeating over and over, in various 
strains and postures, the words, ‘‘Aw-me-taw-buk,” 
which is the Chinese form of Amida Buddia. A 
part of the time they are standing, a part of the 
time kneeling, and another part of the time, march- 
ing about. Bells, large and small, and curious wood- 
en drums of various sizes, are by turns tolled and 
beaten to keep time. The same thing is repeated 
about4p.M. The end and aim of all they dois to 
make merit for themselves, or others who pay them 
for it. 
Connected with this monastery is a large fish- 
pond in which are kept a number of fine carp asa 
work of merit. Any one wishing a share in the 





merit buys small hard biscuits of the priest in 
charge, and throws them to the fish. It is fine sport 
to see the great fat fellows splashing, pushing, and 
crowding in the water, trying to suck in the biscuit. 
The priests consider it a sin to harm even the small- 
est living thing. 

One stormy day several of us were sitting in one 
of the temple buildings, near the back side of the 
premises, reading aloud from a book, when we were 
interrupted by a sudden outcry. One of the priests 
had just encountered a good-sized snake, which the 
storm had drivenin. Of course, he could not think 
of killing it, so, loudly shouting, ‘‘Aw-me-taw-huk,”’ 
he seized a broom and a dustpan, shaped like the 
toe of an immense shoe with a handle to it, swept 
the snake into this, and, keeping it there by occa- 
sional pushes with the broom, he carried it about 
one hundred yards to the front entrance, and threw 
itout. The snake attempted to crawl] back two or 
three times, but was thrown further and further, 
each time, till it gave up and went elsewhere for 
shelter. 

Some of the priests are fine-looking men, but 
most of them are quite ordinary. Many of them 
seem sincere and earnest. But one of the worst 
things about idolatry is, that a man may be very 
devout and sincere init, and still remain a rascal. 
But no one can be a sincere Christian, and not be a 
good man. J. E. WALKER. 

Foochow, China, Sept. 1, 1885. 

Many thanks, friend Walker, for your very 
interesting letter, especially that part relat- 
ing to the carp. Perhaps I might inform 
our readers, that we have just now a little 
greenhouse, 19 x 24 feet; and in the center 
of the building. under the large central bed, 
is a tank, or cistern, open on all sides, where 
we have a dozen or more carp swimming 
about as happy in the warm sunshine as 
ever carp were in the ,open air, for aught we 
can see, and we hope to see how large they 
will grow by next spring. We think a great 
deal of the carp, like your Chinese friends ; 
but ifa rattlesnake should invade our green- 
house, I don’t think he would get a chance 
to crawl back many times. 
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A GOOD REPORT; 157 LBS. OF HONEY 
PER COLONY. 


HONEY TO BE 


SEND you by to-day’s express a sample of extract- 
> ed honey; and to settle a dispute, I want you 

t to decide the kind of flowers it was gath- 

ered from. I have 2000 lbs. like the sample 

yet, and 1200 lbs. of candied honey. Extracting 
6009 lbs. of honey I got less than 12 Ibs. of wax from 
cappings and broken combs. I think you will con- 
clude it is good enough, if it was taken before it 
was capped over. I keep it in barrels, and the 
sample hasn't begun to candy yet. It may com- 
mence, though, since I put it in the bucket. What 
is such honey worth? 

Iam now fixing my bees for winter, by contract- 
ing the brood-nest from 6 to3 combs, most of them on 
6combs, with 35 lbs.of honey. I took the bee-bread 
away, but the bees were bringing in pollen yester- 
day fast. I have fed 500 lbs. of granulated sugar to 
finish out the combs. I will pack Jeaves around all 
my bees, and winter onsummer stands. I wintered 
them all that way last winter—43 colonies. I hada 
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colony on the scales that gathered 31 Ibs. in one day, 
and 148 tbs. in seven days, from English clover, and 
my whole apiary averaged 157 Ibs. per colony, spring 
count. I took 5 barrels of nearly pure red-clover 
honey in June, tree which I skimmed over 50 lbs. of 
pollen with the Muth honey-knife. Every few days 
IT would skim it again, and more would rise. 
Marion, Ind., Oct. 26, 1885. B. T. BALDWIN. 
Friend B., I should say that the sample 
you send is clover honey. without question, 
and it may be from red clover; still it is not 





ripe enough to bring a good price in the | §¥ 
| W. Stanley & Bro., of Wyoming, N. Y., bave the best 


market. If I were you I would let it be in 


the hives until it is all ripened over, if it | 
| ing the motion, that has ever been brought before 


does not get thicker than this. We have 
been paying at the rate of 7 cts. per lb. for 


good thick clover honey; but I don’t believe | 
we could sell honey like your sample, unless | 
it was ripened in some way to make it} 


thicker. 


Some of the friends who are used | 


to that kind of work can tell what the ex- | 


pense and loss in weight would be, better 
than we can. 
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He saved others; himself he éan not save.—MAtT. 27:42. 


DISCOUNTS FOR ORDERING GUODS NOW, FOR 
NEXT SEASON’S USE. 

Our discount of 5 per cent on goods ordered now 
for next season's use will be continued until Dee, 1. 
Please mention it when you make an order. 
is in addition to all other discounts. 
PHOTOGRAPH OF THE MEMBERS OF THE BEE- 

KEEPERS’ CONGRESS, TAKEN AT NEW ORLEANS. 








This | 
| strikes among the nail - makers. 


| tion, sent on application. 


for 6 cts. is by making a great lot of them at once, 
and you know we can not do this for odd sizes. 
Afriend just now sends us an order for four, to 
hold an odd-sized section. For such an order we 
should have to charge about ten cents, and I doubt 
if it would pay expenses, even then. 


STANLEY’S AUTOMATIC HONEY-EXTRACTOR. 
Our friends will notice that the reports we called 


| for in regard to these machines have all been re- 
| markably favorable; 


and judging from the machine 
submitted to us for inspection, I should say that G. 


machine for reversing the combs by simply revers- 


the public. They make them for reversing frames 
from two in number up to ten, and the price is from 
$12.00 to $58.00, according to the size and number of 
frames. They furnish circulars on application. 


WIRED COMBS; THEIR ADVANTAGES. 

AFTER the mishap mentioned on our first page, it 
was found that not a comb had been broken from 
the frames in any of the six hives; but had these 
combs not been wired, the damage would have been 
fearful. The shock was so great that some of the 
sticks composing the frames were broken; but these 
can be replaced with but little trouble. The wires 
held the combs together, so that but little if any 
honey was started to running. Some bees were 
mashed, but no queens were killed. The accident 
was caused by a slip of the foot of the driver, who 
was unloading manure. It had been raining a lit- 
tle, and the bed of the wagon-box was — well, you 
know how. When she started he grasped for the 
lines, but his foot slipped, and — remember the 
moral. 


ADVANCE IN CUT NAILS. 

A GREAT many goods are a good deal lower once 
more, as you will see by our new price list, 50th edi- 
The American watch, 
that has been so many years $10.00, is now $9.00, and 
better made than ever before—incased in 2'4-ounce 
coin-silver case, manufactured by the American 
Watch Co. themselves. While so many things are 
down, nails are having a boom upward, caused by 
Instead of the 


| prices in our list, read—&d nails, 5 cts.; 6d common 


| nails, 544 
| ets.; 4d casing, 64 


WE have not as yet been able to obtain the names | 


of all shown in the picture; but the fact that it con- 
tains good photographs of the noted bee-keepers 
enumerated on page 599 of our September number, 
ought to make it worth a dollar to any one conver- 
sant with the bee literature of the past ten years. 
We can mail it at the above price. 


HUMBUGS AND SWINDLES. 

ONE of our subscribers sends us a new circular 
from Mrs. Cotton, in regard to her pure-blood Ital- 
ian bees at $20.00 a colony, and the same old story in 
regard to her book with drawings, illustrations, etc., 
for $4.00. He adds, as a postscript, at the bottom of 
the circular, the following: 


She caught me once—can’t or me again. 


Blackstone, Mass.,Nov. 10, J. HERVEY. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON’S 6-CENT SHIPPING-CASE. 
Some of the friends seem to have got the opinion 
that these cases could be made to order to hold any 
size of section, for the above very low price, but 
this is impossible. The only way they can be made 





cts.; 6d casing, 6 cts.; 4d common nails, 6 
cts.; 2d fine, 9 cts. Prices by the 
whole keg of 100 Ibs., a little lower. No advance on 
wire nails at present v w riting. 


BEES AND GRAPES. 
ALTHOUGH the suit concerning the bees and sheep 
has terminated so happily, not so with the Califor- 
nia suit by one of the grupe-growers. The jury 
gave a verdict against the bee-keeper for $75.00 and 
costs of suit, which amounted to over $60.00. Now, 
it is my opinion, as perhaps many of you know, that 
bees are sometimes annoying to grape-growers, 
even if they do not puncture sound grapes; but 
whether the annoyance is sufficient to warrant 
grape-growers in commencing prosecution in gen- 
eral against bee-keepers, we presume will have to 
be determined by the courts. At any rate, we bee- 
keepers ought to be fairly represented in the mat- 
ter. To that end, I would advise all, who have not 
already done so, to send their one dollar to the ed- 
itor of the A. B. J., that they may become members 
of the Bee-keepers’ Union. For further particulars, 
see A. B. J. for Nov. 11. 
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FOREIGN BEE-JOURNALS. 

WE not only receive and keep on file all the bee- 
journals published in the English language, but we 
have most if not all published in foreign languages. 
Our friend Jacob, of whom I have often told you, 
reads German, and Mr. W. P. Root, our shorthand 
writer, reads French and Spanish; and while we are 
about it, our friends of the Bulletin d’ Apiculture 
have given our price list such a very kind notice 
that we take pleasure in reproducing it below. 

Among the catalogues which we receive, the following de- 
serve — mention: That of A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio, Ed- 
itor of GLEANINGS, and the largest manufacturer of apicultur- 
al articles in the entire world, contains 40 large pages, with 
several hundred engravings, and in it one finds enumerated 


every thing of which a bee-keeper has need—hives, bees, ex- 
tractors, sin@kers, cans, instruments, and accessories of all 


kinds; foundation - machines, scales. circular saws, steam- | 


engines, carpenter tools, seeds of plants, and even watches. 

Of course, I am not able to read the journals in 
other languages; but our stenographer runs them 
over; and when he finds points of interest my at- 
tention is called to the fact, and I always “look at 
the pictures’ and I feel a great pleasure in looking 
over these periodicals in other languages, even 
though I can not read them. 


QUEENS DURING THE WINTER MONTHS; WHO 
SHALL FURNISH THEM? 

ALTHOUGH we have been in the habit for many 
years back of mailing queens almost every month 
in the year, we have decided that it does not pay us 
nor our customers to continue the business, say 
after Dec. 1; but where you must have a queen aft- 
er that date, I would suggest that you by all means 
get them from friends in the South. Some enter- 
prising queen-breeder in the Southern States can 
easily prepare himself to ship queens any month in 
the year, to any one who may have need of a queen. 
Now, to save a good deal of useless correspondence, 
will not some of our Southern friends announce 
their readiness to furnish queens all winter? They 
can be shipped to us, it is true, and we could re- 
ship them; but this seems to me an expensive and 
foolish piece of business. During the past winter 
we had orders from the Southern States for queens 
during the month of January. Well, to fill such or- 
ders we have many times sent queens that had just 
come to us from the South. The poor little crea- 
tures were obliged to take a trip of over a thousand 
miles into a Northern climate, and then go straight 
back to pretty near where they originally started 
from, just because folks preferred to send to us, 
rather than to neighbors not very far off. We will 
give the names of those who are prepared to send 
out untested queens on receipt of orders, from now 
until Jan. 1, free of charge, provided you who send 
in your names have the queens all ready to mail. 
Of course, we want the names of men who are 
known to be in good standing. 

THE SHIPMAN STEAM-ENGINE. 

WE have just received one of the above engines, 
in order to give it a trial, to see how it would an- 
swer for bee-keepers, for hive-making, ete. Only 
two sizes are made—one and two horse - power; 
prices, $125 and $200 respectively. The engine uses 
acheap grade of coal oil, instead of coal. Now, it 
isafact that coal oil is more expensive for fuel 
than coal; but to offset this it is made so automatic 
that it works without an engineer, and an engineer 
usually costs more than coal. Again, the engine 
itself turns on the oil in proportion to the work to 
be done. If you require a whole horse-power, the 
machine itself turns on the oil accordingly; but the 





minute you throw off the machine, and ask it to do 
something requiritig otily the power of a child, the 
oil begins to be cut down so as to consume that 
amount and no more. It takes what water it needs, 
in just the same way; and in case of any accident 
of any kind, such as water getting out of the boiler, 
too much water coming in, or too high pressure, it 
blows itself out and cools off. For instance, you 
can set the limit of the steam-gauge at any point 
you wish, according to the work to be done; that is, 
if you do not wish the pressure to go above 100 lbs., 
the machine itself cuts off the fuel when it reaches 
that point. It seems as if it were impossible for it 
to explode or do any harm. The machines are very 
extensively in use for running printing-presses, 
and such like work, and it seems as if they ought to 
be worth what they cost, almost anywhere. Of 
course, if a bee-keeper expects his business to 
grow, he wants a larger engine than one-horse— 
may be even more than two-horse; but to those 
who have been in the habit of running a saw by 
foot power or hand power, these little engines 
would, in a very sbort time, earn the $125. You 
can have them shipped promptly to any address. 
They are so light that the shipping is but little. 
You will notice, that the two-borse-power engine 
costs a little more than the two-horse power engines 
we have been selling, and advertising in our price 
list. 














PANSIES. 





A BEE-KEEPER IN TROUBLE, AND HOW WE MAY 
HELP HIM OUT. 
LOST my bees, and it left me flat on my back, 

' asIhad put all I hadinto them; and now as 

GLEANINGS and bees have got me into trouble, 

it seems but just that they should help me out 

again. I will tell you how. This summer, 
from May Ist until now, I have had a large bed of 
splendid new improved, fancy, large flowering, 
German pansies (the very choicest known), that have 
been in constant bloom, the wonder and admiration 
of all, averaging from 90 to 200 flowers in bloom 
upon a single plant at a time, flowers from 2 inches 
ucross upward, and of a hundred different colors, 
and marking all rich and velvety. The bed will 
bloom until snow. I have thousands of fine young 
plants from above bed, and I will send by mail 10 or 
more plants (mixed) to any one for 1 cent each (nev- 
er sold for less than 5 cts. each). These plants will 
bloom from very early in the spring until snow 
next year. 

IT lost none in wintering out of doors last winter, 
or intransplanting. Isend youafew flowers cut 
from above bed. Throw them into the coldest wa- 
ter you have until freshened up. I have 2 swarms 
of bees—1 Italian, 1 hybrid; they are doing well. 
Who has a good Italian queen to exchange for 
pansy plants? F. V. SARGENT. 

Hubbardston, Worcester, Co., Mass. 


Friend S., as arule we do not admit ad- 
vertisements in this way; but when you 
offer those large pansies for only a cent 
each, it seems to me we may please our 
readers, and help you too, by making public 

our offer. If they will blossom this winter 
in our greenhouse, you may send me 500 to 
start with. The samples you send are cer- 
tainly very handsome. 
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DADANT’S 
FOUNDATION 


is asserted by hundreds of practica! and disinterest- 
ed bee-keepers to be the cleanest, brightest, quick- 
est accepted by bees, least apt to sag, most regular 
in color, evenest, and neatest, of any that is made. 

Itis kept for sale by Messrs. A. H. Newman, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Heddon, 
Dowagiac, Mich.; F. L. Dougherty, Indianapo- 
lis, Ind.; Chas. H. Green, Berlin, Wis.: Chas. Hertel, 
Jr., Freeburg, lil.; Ezra Baer, Dixon, Lee Co., Ill.; E. 
S. Armstrong, Jerseyville, Illinois; Arthur Todd, 
Germantown, Philadeiphia, Pa.; E. Kretchmer, 
Coburg, Iowa; Elbert F. Smith, Smyrna, N. Y.; 
C.T. Dale, Mortonsville, Ky.; Clark Johnson & 
Son, Covington, Ky.. King, Aspinwall! & Co., 16 Thom- 
as St., New York City, C. A. Graves, Birmingham, 
0.; M. J. Dieckason, Hiawatha, Kan.; J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.: E. R. Newcomb, 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N. Y., and numerous 
other dealers. 

Write for eon gy free, and price list of sn 
accompanied with 150 Complimentary and unso- 
licited testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, in 
1883. We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal 
to sample in every respect. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
3btfd Wamilton, Hancock Co., Hlinois. 


FOR SALE. 
400 COLONIES OF BEES. 


Will exchange for good horses and mules. 
ANTHONY OPP, 
22tfdb Helena, Phillips Co., Ark. 


WEUKLY, $1.00 PER YEAR. 

D. A. Jones & Co., Publishers, Becton, Ont., Can. 

The only bee journal printed in Canada, and con- 
taining much valuable and interesting matter each 
week from the pens of leading Canadian and United 
States bee-keepers. Sample copy sent free on re- 
ceipt of address. Printed on nice toned paper, and 
in a nice shape for binding, making in one year a 
volume of 832 pages. otfb 


BEE-HIVES, = SECTIONS, 


HONEY - BOXES. ETC. 
GREAT REDUCTION. 


All Dealers and large consumers will find it to 
their interest *to write us for special stocking-up 
prices, either for present or future delivery. 16tfdb 


G. B. LEWIS & C0., Warsetowy, Wis. 


LEGS AND ARMS 


(ARTIFICIAL) 


WITH RUBBER HANDS AND FEEf. ‘ 1 








The Most Natural, Com. 
fortable and Durable. 


a 
THOUSANDS IN USE. $94 
New Patents and Imper- 
tant Improvements. 
Epecial attention given to } 


SOLDIERS 
Lr. Pempblet of 160 Pages 
SENT FREE. 
A. A. MARKS, 
701 Broadway, New York. 
Please mention thistpaper. 


Xmas 50 SCROLL-SAW DESIGNS. full size, tor work- 
s ing eusels, brackets, ete.. 10¢. 
19tfdb J. L. BYDE, POMFRET LANDING, CONN. 
ECONTE 5 ft. pear - trees, by yr 2 for 
$2.50; 6 for $5. W. BH. LAWS, FORT S: » ARE. 22d 








| 





Paper Box for Section Honey 


=> Our Box is the Cheapest 
and Best Box Made. 
if \ —Only— 
eo ==3 $8.50 Per 1000 
Wy Ye = for 41,.x414 Sections. 
FH Clover — Pringing Uke cute T5e 
Be hs @ —4 Per Xtra. 
es Send 2-cent stamp for sam- 
ye and Illustrated Cata- 
ogue of 


Apiarian Supplies. 
ASPINWALL & TREADWELL, 


21-22d Successors to K., A. & Co., 


16 THOMAS STREET, - NEW YORK. 


HONEY AND BEESWAX. 


We are now in the market, and wil! be during the 
entire season, for all honey offered us, in any quan- 
tity, shape, or condition, just so it is pure. We will 
sell on commission, charging 5 per cent; orif a sam- 
pie is sent us, we will make the best cash offer the 
general market will afford. We will handle bees- 
wax the same way, and can furnish bee-men in 
quantities, crude or refined, at lowest market prices. 
Our junior member in this deparment, Mr. Jerome 
Twichell, has full charge, which insures prompt and 
eareful attention in all its details. 

Sample of comb honey must be a full case, repre- 
senting a fair average of the lot. On such sam- 
ple we will make prompt returns, whether we buy 
or not. CLEMONS, CLOON & CO... 
15-2db Kansas City, Wo. 


MUTH'’S 
HONEY -EXTRACTOR, 


AGL ARE GLASS HONEY-JARNRS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-f8tV ES, 
HONEW-SECTIONS, &c., At. 








Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O. 
P. 8.—Send 10-cent stamp for * Practical Hints to 
Ree-Keepers.”” Itfdb 


SECTIONS. 


Western headquarters for bee-men's supplies. 
Four-piece sections, and hives of every kind. a 
specialty. Flory’s corner-clamps, ete. Orders for 
sections and clamps filled in a few hours’ notice. 
Send for sample and prices. 


M.R.MADARY, 
22ifdb Box i732. 


Fresno City, Cal. . 
LOOK HEA! 


To introduce my strain of pure bright Italians, 
equal to any in the United States, I will offer 
tested queens, $1.00 each; extra fine, selected, 
$1.50 each: one-frame nucleus, consisting of one 
extra select queen, one frame of brood, 4 lb. bees, 
tor $2.00. If you wi nt any bees, send me your ad- 
dress on postal and 1 will send you sample by re- 
turn mail. Beeswax or honey taken in exchange. 
2ttdb ‘SHIOMAN HORN, 

Box 691, Sherburne, Chen. Co., N.Y. 


- VANDERVORT 
COMB FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 
2tfdb INO. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


ADANT!S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 
another column. 3bttd 
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| price of 20 cents each insertion, or $2.00 per year. 
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816 
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826 
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Hives in Darkness........... 820 | 
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Honey, Horsemint 831 
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JOB LOT OF WIRE CLOTH 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


SECOND QUALITY WIRE CLOTH AT 1‘ CTS. PER SQUARE FT. 


|, SOME OF THE USEs TO — - = WIRE CLOTH CAN BE AP- | 


This wire cloth is ee ‘quailty. It will answer nicely | 


for covering doors and windows, to keep ont flirs; for 


icovering bee- pazes and ca, 
sieves for 8 


eon for shipping bees; making | 


fting seeds, ete. 


Number of Square Feet c ontained in each Roll 
Respectively. 





3.3 rolls of 75, 72 s. f. 
2 22 rolls, 100s. f. each, 
20 33 rolls of 166s. f. each 
2 rolls of 181, Lof 169s. f. 


5 4 rolls of 200, 1 of 180, and 1 of 120s 


28 rolls of 217, 38 of 216, 2 of 195, lof ‘6, lof 152,2 of 215,1o0f | 
210 8 


| I 
513 rolls of 283, and 2 of 234, s. f. 


7 5 rolls of 281 s.f. 


42) 1lroll r 245 s 
44| 2)1 roll of 366, 1 of 348 5. f. 
46| 1/L roll of 152's f. 


68/18/9 role we 498, 1 of 100, 1 of 50,1 of £00 s. f. 


FIRST QUALITY WIRE CLOTH AT 1% OTS. PER SQUARE FT. | 


The following is first quality, and is worth 1% cts. | 
per square foot. Itcan be used for any purpose | 


for which wire cloth is ordinarily used; and even at 


154 a eee ft. itis far below the prices usually | 

at hardware and furnishing stores, as you | 
will ascertain by making inquiry. 
secure this very low price by buying a quantity of | 


charge 


We were able to 


over one thousand dollars’ worth. 


20 1 roll of 155 s. f. 
| 22 Lroll each of 88, 143, 92 s. f. 


i 4 sat 200 sa. ft.each; 1 each of 80, 96, 120, 168, 190, 100 | 
| 
| 26 58 rolls of Hi8 sq. ft. each; 1 each of 195, 195, 201, 200, 201, 227, 


76 rolls Of 238, 6 of 224. Sof 219,8 of 222.7 of 224. 2 of _? lof | 
+ ft.; leach of 70, 210, 245, 257, 240, 215, 110 93, 82 sc 


Is of 250 Sho" ae leac x 


237, 235, 275 57 


h'of &2, 137, 225, 117, 125, tis, 220, 


y se 13 of 208. 7 of 256, 2 of 253 square ft.; Leach of 233, 251, sq. ft. 


= 34 31 rolls of 283 sq. ft. each; 1 each of 62, 113, 198 sq. ft. 
36 be afte of 300 sq. ft. each; 2 of 72,1 each of 288, 150, 279, 285 


38 1 rail wich of 300 and 316 sq. ft. 


‘40 1 roll of 233 square feet. 
42 1 roll of 350 square feet. 
46.1 roll of 192 square feet. 


Ae I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
Oldest Bee Paper in America—Established in 1861. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


16-page Weekly—$1.00 a year. 


Sample Free. THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, 3}, 


ues and Swindles..... 835 | 





Names of responsible parties will be inserted in 
any of the following departments, at a uniform 


$1.00 Queens. 


Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
out saghea thats — 20e eachi seco or $2.00 ond year. 


‘Thos whose names appear below agree to furnish 


| Italian queens for $1.00 each, under the following 


conditions: No guarantee is to ‘be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be rear- 


| ed from a choice, pure mother , and had commenced 


to lay when they were shipped. They also agree to 


4 | return the money at any time when customers be- 


come impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 
Bear in mind, that he who sends the best queens, 


822 | put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
ueens, Black, Ko Find..... 822 | 
eA 


receive the most orders. Special rates for warrant- 


- | edand tested queens, furnished on application to 


any of the parties. Names with *, use an imported 
queen-mother. If the queen ar rives dead, notify us 
and we will send you another. Probably none will 


| be sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If 
| wanted sooner, or later, see rates in price list. 


*A. TI. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
*H. H. Brown, Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. 19tf 
*Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La. 19tfd 
*S. PF. Newman, aoe walk, Huron Cas oO. 
+W m. Ballantine, Sago, Musk. Co., 
*D. G. Edmiston, Adrian, Len. Co., Mich. 
*S. G. Wood, Birmingham, Jeff. Co., Ala. 
*S. C. Perry, Portland, Ionia Co., Mich. 
*E. T. Lewis, Toledo, Lucas Co. Bs 3- 
8. H. Hutchinson & Son, Claremont, Surry Co., Va 
5- 3 
*E. Kretchmer, Coburg, Mont. Co., Towa. 28tfd 
D. McKenzie, C amp Parapet, Jeff. Parish, La.19tfd 
Ira D. Alderman, Taylor's Bridge, Samp. Co., N. 
19t 
*Hainves Bros., Moons, Fayette Co., O. 13-2% 
G. F. Smith, Bald Mount, Lack'a Co., Pa, 2itfd 
Jos. Byrne, Baton Rouge, Lock Box 5, 
East Baton Rouge Par., La. 21tfd 








| Hive Manufacturers. 


38 87/28 rolls of 316,3 of 285, 2 of 317, 1 exch of 190, 682, 126, and 
s. f. } 


Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 


*named, as those described on our circular. 


A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 
P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 19tfd 
Cc. W. Costellow, Waterboro, York Co., Me. 21-2 
Kennedy & Leahy, Higginsville, Laf. Co., Mo. 23.fd 
E. T. Lewis, Toledo, Lucas Co., Ohio. 3-1 
H. F. Moeller, cor. 5th st. and Western Ave., 
Davenport, Ia. 3-1 
E. Kretchmer, Coburg, Montgomery Co., la. 23tfd 
C. P. Bish, Petrolia, Butler Co., Pa. 15-1 


‘este t**0 CIGAR-BOX PLANER 
+4 FOR « SALE. & 


It has two feed-rollers, and two speeds of feed. 
Pieces as short as 4 inches can be planed with this 
machine, without chipping the ends, and it planes 
from '% inch to 4inches in thickness. The cutter- 
head is made of steel, and the cutters capped very 
close, to prevent tearing the lumber when it is very 
cross-grained or worm-eaten. The tight and loose 
pulleys for counter-shaft are 6 inches in diameter 








| and 3-inch face, and should make 1000 revolutions 


er minute. Such a planer is worth, new, $70.00. 
This one has been used in our own shop for two 
years, but it is practically as good as new. We offer 
it for sale for $50.00. It will plane 12-inch barn 
boards beautifully, or 12-inch plank when cut into 
short lgagthe A. I. ROOT, Medina, Oo. 


p” rs 8 FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. See advertisement in another column, 
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CITY MARKETS. 


Boston.—Honey.—We think we notice a little bet- 
ter feeling in the honey trade: but prices remain 
the same. White clover, 1-lb. comb, 14@16; 2 Ibs., 
12@14. Extracted, 6@8. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 

Nov. 24, 1885. 57 Chatham 8St., Boston, Mass. 


KANSAS CITY. sibel Seats for honey be- 
gins to sag under the present comparatively 7 
prices, and recent warm weather. The choice 1-Ib. 
sections are still scarce, and pretty well taken u ss 
at 16@lic. We think, however, the top | is reache 
and any change will be lower prices. 2-lb. frames 
are selling at 124%@l5e. Extracted, dark, 4 to 6; 
white, T@8. Beeswax, 224%@25. 

Nov. 19, 1885. Ciuemons, CLoon & Co., 

Cor. 4th & Walnut St’s, K. C., Mo. 


MILWAUKER.— Honey. —The demand for honey is 
very fair, and we note some improvement for 
choice white comb in 1-lb. sections, although values 
are better, and we continue to quote-1@l6c. Ex- 
tracted in kegs and barrels, 7@8c. The supply of 
choice comb is light, and encourages shipments. 

Nov. 23, 1885. A. V. BISHOP. 

142 W. Water St., ern Wis. 


CHICAGO. es: —Market shows little change 
since last quotations. Comb honey is coming for- 
ward more freely, and sells at 15@16c., occasionally 
something fancy at lic.in asmall way. Dark comb 
honey, very little demand. Extracted sells at 6@8c. 
per pound. Beeswax, 25@26c for a 

Nov. 21, 1885. R. A. BURNETT, 

161 So. Water St., Chicago, I). 

CLEVELAND. — Honey. — There is a good demand 
now at 15 cts. for best 1-lb. sections; 2 lbs. not so 
much sought for, at 14; dark honey would not sell 
very well, as all inquiries are for best white only. 
Old honey is very dull at 10@12. There is some in- 
quiry for white extracted at 7@8. Beeswax very 
searce at 22@25. A. C. KENDEL, 

Nov. 21, 1885. 115 Ontario St., Cleveland, O. 


St. Lovis.—Honey.—Since our last report our 
honey market has been quiet. Quote Southern ex- 
tracted, in bblis., 4%@5c; half- bbis., 5'44c. Comb 
honey steady for choice white clover. Quote white 
clover 17@18e for fancy; 20c retail by single s 
poe J weaker, 22@22%c. Extra choice about 

23 to 234. W.T. ANDERSON & Co., 

Nov. 27, 1885. 108 N. Third St., St. Louis, Mo. 


HONEY WANTED. I shall be glad to correspond 
with suege having honey to se)l—comb or extracted. 
. R. LINDLEY, Georgetown, Ver. Co., Lil. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 
See advertisement in another column. 3btfd 


WE WILL SELL 


Chaff hives complete, with lower frames, for $2.5) 
in flat, $1.50. A liberal discount by the quantity. 
Simplicity hives, Section Boxes, Comb Fdn., and 
other Supplies, at a great reduction. We have new 
machinery, and an enlarged oe. Genser Bees 
and Queens. Send for Price L 23tfd 
A. F. STAUFFER & co., ‘Sterling, Ils. 


AGENTS WANTED 


In every township to sell one of the most valuable 
implements out. Every farmer needs it; now is 
your time to make some money. 


J. G. GRAY, Medina, Ohio. 
23, 24d. Mention this paper. 


BLACK JAVA COCKERELS. 
A few fine birds for sale at $3.00 each. Warrant- 
00 ho be angnod ae te Dae. 28,24.1,2d. 
Ss. W. DA BRRAH, Chenoa, ‘His. 




















CHOICE TESTED ITALIAN QUEENS 


Given away for a club of 5 subscribers at publish. 
ers’ prices, for any of the leading bee-papers of 
America. Wholesale price list of 500 = rem for 1886 
now ready. Address C. M. GOO 

Thorn Mill, nN Y. 


EXTRACTED HONEY, 
16 TO 20 CENTS PER POUND. 

The Canteen honey-package is so funny, every- 
body wants to eat from it. Will sell like hot-cakes 
during holidays and all winter. Samples of 5 and 1) 
cent panmnose., filled with honey, sent by mail pre- 
paid for 25cents. Send for price list and full de- 
scription, and set aN honey booming “a wy 


2td "HN H. MARTIN, HARTFORD, WASH. CO., N. 


NEWFOUNDLAND PUPS 


For sale, $10.00 apiece. Beautiful little fellows— 
children’s best friend in times of trouble. Address 


23,24,1d. A. J. NORRIS, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 


FARM AND APIARY FOR SALE, 


160 Acres, 120 in a good state of cultivation, and 

well fenced; the restin timber. Good bearing or- 
chard, well watered, and splendid outside range, 4 
miles from railroad and ounty Seat, and a good 
live town, and plenty of churches, and %{ mile from 
school. Will be sold cheap, and on “long time. 
Splendid bee-range; lots of basswood and white 
clover; 24 stands of bees, mostly Italians, in Lang- 
stroth hives. For further particulars, address 23d 
JAMES HUMPHRYS, BOX 200, MT. AYR, RINGGOLD 60., I0wWa. 


TWO ENGINES, 


All complete, for hive-making; used but a short 
time’ buth in good running order, with saw-tables, 
saws, and belting. Will be sold at a sacrifice. One 
is a Shipman engine, one-horse power, runs with 
coal oil; cuts one-inch pine lumber with ease. One 
4H. P. Skinner engine, all a \uamaye saw, 
and belting. Address J. B RRAY, 


23d. "ama OHIO. 


FOR SALE OR TRADE. 


In Dixon County, Nebr., 40 acres of land within 
3 miles of the County Seat, 44 mile of Missouri River: 
is partly timber land, and excellently situated, and 
adapted for an apiary, poultry and fruit farm. 
Price $500.00, all eam, or will take from $100 to $200 
in bees, and the rest in cash. Full particulars will 
be given as to location, character of land, roads, 
school, etc., on application. Address 
23d - PORTER, Ponca, Neb. 


FOR SALE-—or will exchange for choice extract- 
ed honey, very fine Wyandotte cocks or cockere|s 
(Handlette’s strain, Wellesley, Mass.), and my strain 
Houdans, crowers or layers. It would be difficult 
to buy better birds, I think. J.E 

23-24 Schaghticoke, Renns. neal N. Y. 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 


. Our advertisement in GLEANINGS sends us a lot 
of names for sample copies of the Journal. 
Canadian Bee Journal. 


GLEANINGS AS AN ADVERTISER. 
Now, I guess I have engaged all the bees I can 
spare this fall. GLEANINGS is ahead of all bee- 
—— as an advertising medium, and it paid me 


. F. REED. 
"Heath Dorchester, N. H., Oct. 28, 1885. 


THE CHINAMAN’'S WATCH. 

The watch I received was for a Chinaman who 
works in the garden on the ranch, and he is a very 
faithful fellow. He was the most delighted in- 
dividual I ever saw when I gave it to him. He 
stroked it and held it to his ear, and acted as though 
it was a young kitten, and he could hear it purr. 

Madera, Cal., Nov. 16, 1885. C. A. SAYRE. 






































